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Greetings from Western to Friends and 
Former Students: 


Meet Us in Louisville During the K. E. A. 


WE HOPE TO SEE YOU HERE Western will run a special train to the K. E. A., 


as usual, 
morning, 
night. 


quarters 





The Seelbach, Fourth Street at Walnut, 
where tte headquarters of the Western Ken- 
tucky Teachers College will be established. 


Headquarters of the Western Teachers College 
during the meeting of the Kentucky Education 
Association, will be located at the same place as 
heretofore, on the mezzanine floor of the Seel- 
bach Hotel. All friends and former students at- 
tending the K. E. A. or who may be in Louisville 
during the session, are cordially urged to make 
our headquarters their meeting place, to come in 
and see us and to give us the opportunity to tell 
them of the splendid progress of the Kentucky 
Building Program. The Kentucky Education 
Association will convene on April 16 and_ will 
have its concluding programs on April 19, during 
which time we want you to know the latchstring 
is on the outside at Western Teachers Headquar- 
ters. Come and visit with us. 


SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, and 
others who desire to make appointments with 
prospective teachers from Western are invited to 
make use of our headquarters on the mezzanine 
floor of the Seelbach Hotel. 





leaving Bowling Green early Friday 
April 18, and returning late Saturday 


Those who are unable to secure their tickets for 
Western's breakfast on Friday morning, April 18, 
before going to Louisville, may do so at the head- 
the Seelbach Hotel. A good break- 
fast will be served for fifty cents. Please get your 
tickets before Thursday noon, 


Be sure to meet us at the breakfast, Friday 
morning at 7 o’clock. The place is the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Brown Hotel. The price of the 
ticket is fifty cents. 


WE MEET HERE AT BREAKFAST 





un 
i hwaay 
a BK: 











The Brown Hotel, Fourth Street at Broad- 
way, where we shall gather for breakfast at 
7 a. m., Friday, April 18. 


A booth in the Columbia building has been reserved for the Personnel 
Department of Western Teachers College in order to give more efficient 
service to school boards who desire to employ qualified teachers. Call 


on us for recommendations. 


Complete announcement of our Summer School will be ready for 
mailing soon. Write for free copy. We shall be glad to mail you a 
complete catalog also. Special railroad rates are offered. 


Address: H. H. CHERRY, President 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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Hastern Kentucky State 
‘Teachers College 


Richmond, Kentucky 





K. E. A. Announcements 


Eastern extends a cordial invitation to everyone attending the 
K. E. A. Convention to visit the college headquarters 
at the Brown Hotel, April 16 to 19. 

















May : 
Summer 9 % ty Dormitory 
Ns * 
School Vary, reservations 
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Brown Hotel, Fourth and Broadway, 
Louisville, Eastern's headquarters dur- 
ing K. E. A. Convention. Conveniently 
located near Columbia A uditorium where 
main sessions of Convention will be held. 


THE COLLEGE WILL ALSO MAINTAIN A BOOTH IN 
THE COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM EXHIBIT HALL. 





Reception for Eastern’s alumni, former students and friends, 


Brown Hotel, Thursday, April 17, 3 to 4:30 p.m. 





Throughout the K. E. A. meeting Dr. L.G. Kennamer, Director of Eastern’s Bureau of 
Appointments, will be at our hotel headquarters to assist teachers in getting positions and super- 
intendents in securing teachers. Avail yourself of this service if interested—it is free. 


H. L. Donovan, President. 
Hear Eastern’s Band on the K. E. A. Program April 17, 7:30 p.m. 
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versity of Cincinnati 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1930 





PROFESSIONAL GUIDANCE—Individual programs 
worked out towards degrees and professional ad- 
vancement. Liberal recognition of state and 
county normal school training towards B. Sc. in 
Education. Four regular terms meet residence 
requirement for A. M. in Education. Placement 
Bureau in operation through summer. 


PROGRESSIVE PRINCIPLES—Applied to elemen- 
tary education. Kindergarten, primary, inter- 
mediate and upper grade teachers will find special 
courses in industrial arts, fine arts education, 
music appreciation, children’s literature, teaching 
of English, creative dancing, auditorium teaching, 
etc., correlated with demonstration school observa- 
tion. College credit for observation courses. 
Special sight conservation program. 


TWO WEEKS’ INTERSESSION IN EDUCATION 
JUNE 9 - JUNE 21 


FIRST TERM IN LIBERAL ARTS AND EDUCATION 
JUNE 21 - JULY 29 


SECOND TERM IN LIBERAL ARTS AND EDUCATION 
JULY 29 - AUGUST 30 


EIGHT WEEKS’ SCIENCE COURSES 
JUNE 16 - AUGUST 9 


COME TO CINCINNATI 


TWO WEEKS’ INTERSESSION—For | teachers 


whose schools close early. Lucy Gage (Peabody) 
on Childhood Education in the Public Schools, 
Goodwin B. Watson (Columbia) on Psychology 
of Characier; other basic courses in Education. 
Intensive program permits earning two credits in 
two weeks. Intersession and two regular terms 
provide equivalent of one full semester. 


UNIVERSITY FACILITIES—Library, laboratories, 


dormitories, University commons. Degrees A. B., 
B. Se. A. M., Ph D. granted. All summer 
work accepted as residence, and given full credit. 
Every Liberal Arts major field, school adminis- 
tration, supervision, childhood education, elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high, physical education, 
measurements, music, guidance, vocational educa- 
tion, included in program, 


SUPERIOR RECREATIONAL ADVANTAGES—Campus on beautiful hill-top site 
at beginning of mile-long Burnet Woods park. Grand opera presented by dis- 
tinguished artists nightly at nearby Zoological Gardens, at moderate prices. 
Magnificent Cincinnati Art Museum just opened since enlargement. Excursions 
in the city, on Ohio River, and to Kentucky scenic attractions. On the campus: 
Tennis, swimming pools, gymnasia, free lectures and musical recitals. National 
League baseball. Other attractions typical of a great city. 


For bulletin address 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 





UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CINCINNATI: HOME OF MUSIC AND ART 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





EQUALIZATION BILL BECOMES 
LAW 


On Monday, March 17th, Honorable 
Flem D. Sampson, Governor of Kentucky, 
affixed his signature to the Equalization 
Bill which had passed both houses of the 
General Assembly, thus making it a law. 


This bill is undoubtedly one of the two 
most important pieces of educational 
legislation enacted in Kentucky in the past 
twenty years. The bill which took the 
county superintendency out of politics and 
placed his election in the hands of the 
county board of education, and the Equali- 
zation Bill are the two greatest construc- 
tive educational measures given to us by 
the Legislature in recent years. One 
can hardly be said to be greater than the 
other, but the two together undoubtedly 
will aid materially in raising Kentucky 
from the position which has been accorded 
her in the nation’s program of education. 
In signing the bill Governor Sampson said: 


“The justice of the bill, which gives 
better pay to teachers and guarantees 
equalization of educational opportunities 
throughout the State, appeals to me 
so strongly that I cannot refrain from at- 
taching my approval as Governor of the 
Commonwealth, even though it may cut 
deeply into the State’s income or reduce 
the general expenditure fund below what 
we would like it to be. 


“Our school teachers have never been 
adequately paid and the compensation 
provided in this bill is yet too low. How- 
ever, it will substantially increase the pay 
of teachers in the poorer counties of the 
State through equalization of their pay 
with that of the more prosperous sections.” 


The Kentucky Education Association 
began to work for this bill four years ago. 
Dr. H. H. Cherry, president of Western 
State Teachers College, and in 1926-27, 
president of the Kentucky Education 


Association, at the conference called at 
his camp on the banks of the Barren river in 
the autumn of 1926 appointed a committee 
to work out a program that would be a 
challenge to men and women in education 
Kentucky. 


all over This committee 


worked out a program under the head of 
“An Equal Educational Opportunity for 
Every Kentucky Child.’”’ This was the 
beginning of the movement to procure a 
sum sufficiently large to pay salaries that 
would procure teachers of desirable quali- 
fications for every school in Kentucky, 
however remote it might be. Every year 
since that time the Kentucky Education 
Association has pledged itself anew to the 
achievement of this goal. 


This year the General Assembly of 
Kentucky passed a bill appropriating a 
fund of $1,250,000 for the equalization of 
educational opportunities for Kentucky 
children. This fund will be administered 
by the State Board of Education and will 
go far toward providing for all the children 
of the Commonwealth the type of educa- 
tional program that is necessary to the 
State’s welfare. The Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association is grateful to the members 
of the General Assembly, to the Committee 
on Legislation of the Kentucky Education 
Association, to Honorable W. C. Bell, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
to the other members of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, to the host of 
men and women who worked so earnestly 
for the bill, and to the Governor of the 
State of Kentucky who by signing his 
name to the bill enabled it to become a law. 
This is the most encouraging bit of educa- 
tional legislation that Kentucky has had 
in many years. It should give new heart 
and new hope to every man and woman 
interested in the future welfare of our State. 


THE NEW TEXTBOOK LAW 


The General Assembly of Kentucky 
this year gave to the State a new textbook 
law. It provides for a multiple choice of 
ten books for cities of the first, second, 
third and fourth classes and for all counties 
having school terms of nine months or 
more, and for a uniform list of books for 
all other school districts. It provides fur- 
ther for a new textbook commission of eight 
members to be appointed by the State 
Board of Education with the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction an ex- 
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officio secretary of the commission. To 
be eligible for service on the commission 
one must be a graduate of a standard 
senior college and must be actively engaged 
in school work. 

The State Board of Education has 
selected the new commission which will go 
to work immediately to adopt books for 
the next school year. The Board selected 
eight men and women who represent Ken- 
tucky’s educational program. The per- 
sonnel of the commission will be of interest 
to the readers of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL. It is as follows: Harper Gatton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Madisonville; 
L. R. Gregory, Superintendent of Schools, 
Louisville; Paul P. Boyd, Superintendent 
of Schools, Carrollton; J. W. Snyder, 
Superintendent of Schools, Daviess County ; 
L. C. Caldwell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boyd County; H. C. Burnette, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Nicholasville, and 
Jessamine County; Mrs. J. T. Willett, 
Principal of Elizabethtown High School, 
and Miss Martha Holbrook, Teacher of 
English, Owenton High School. 

As may be observed, the commission is 
made up of three city superintendents, 
three county superintendents, a high school 
principal, and a classroom teacher. They 
are leaders in their fields and are well 
qualified to select books for Kentucky 
schools. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


There are now thirty-seven of our 
members holding life certificates in the 
Kentucky Education Association. Para- 
graph 3, under Section 3, of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws for the Association pro- 
vides for life membership as follows: 
“Any member may become a life member 
of this Association by paying the life dues 
of $25.00.” It has been suggested that it 
would be an admirable thing to encourage 
membership in the Association on a life 
basis, and preserve this fund for some 
worthy investment of the Organization. 
The suggestion should appeal to a large 
number of our school men and women who 
are in positions to take out life member- 
ships. One or more applications have 


recently been received from faculty mem- 
bers who plan to surprise their superin- 
tendent or principal by presenting a life 


membership during one of the general 
sessions of our April Convention. Why 
not surprise your superintendent or princi- 
pal by presenting to him a life certificate 
at the Convention? 


The names of those holding life mem- 
bership in the Association at present are 
as follows: 


Chas. A. Keith, Richmond. 

Mrs. Gladys T. Miller, Parksville. 
Henry C. Hagan, Morehead. 

Mrs. Paul Powell, Louisville. 
Katherine W. Kornfeld, Louisville. 
Mary Pressley Smith, Louisville. 
Frieda Weygold, Louisville. 

Mrs. M. D. Fowler, Louisville. 
Wm. E. Shaw, Louisville. 

Hadley Knighton, Louisville. 

J. Thompson, Springfield. 

Mary M. Wyman, Louisville. 
Ernest Chapin, Louisville. 

S..F. Thorpe, Louisville. 

Morton Kline, Louisville. 

Russell Brown, Louisville. 
Clarence Beutel, Buechel. 

Grover Newton, Louisville. 

Paris B. Akin, Winchester. 

Wm. S. Webb, Lexington. 

William S. Taylor, Lexington. 

Cella Taylor, Lexington. 

Mrs. Cleo Hester, Lexington. 

Mrs. T. C. Cherry, Bowling Green. 
W. M. Pearce, Bowling Green. 
Mattie McLean, Bowling Green. 
Geo. V. Page, Bowling Green. 

W. J. Craig, Bowling Green. 

H. H. Cherry, Bowling Green. 
Florence Schneider, Bowling Green. 
J. M. Guilliams, Berea. 

N. O. Kimber, Henderson. 

Alcie Kinslow, Frankfort. 

O. J. Jones, Frankfort. 

Albert Chidester, Berea. 

Linda Wigal, Louisville. 

Walter C. Jetton, Paducah. 
Nannie Waller, Louisville. 


Convention Announcements 


In this issue of the JOURNAL will be found 
complete announcement of the fifty-ninth 
annual session of the Kentucky Education 
Association which convenes in Louisville, 
April 16-19, 1930. General interest in the 
convention at this time indicates a very 
large attendance. Educators throughout 
the State have come to recognize the 
assembly as the most important educational 
gathering held during the school year. A 
respite is thus provided in the long school 
year. Not only does the meeting provide 
a vacation in school work, but a real treat 
by a program which features some of the 
outstanding educational lecturers in the 
nation. Superintendents feel justified in 
recommending the dismissal of schools for 
this meeting, feeling that teachers will not 
only come back much invigorated from the 
rest afforded, but also inspired by addresses 
featuring the most progressive ideas in 
education. 


The general program of 1930 presents a 
number of lecturers of national reputation. 
Varied in makeup the subjects of addresses 
will prove timely and interesting, it is 
believed, for all classes of educators who 
attend the convention. With a greatly 
increased budget of appropriation for this 
convention, the program committee has 
endeavored to secure the best talent 
obtainable. No one can afford to miss any 
of the general sessions as all of them have 
in store rare treats. All should hear 
Honorable Cameron Beck of the New York 
Stock Exchange who will be the principal 
speaker Wednesday evening, April 16th. 
None can afford to miss Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, the great Arctic explorer, on Thursday 
evening, April 17th. The climax of these 
evening programs will be realized on 
Friday evening, April 18th, when Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the 
Christian Century, will address the general 
assembly on, ‘‘Are We in Sight of World 
Peace?” 

Among other noted speakers for the 
convention are Dr. James Edward Rogers, 
director National Physical Education 


Service, New York City; Superintendent 
A. G. Yawberg, Berea, Ohio; Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos, professor secondary education, 
University of Chicago; James S. Tippett, 
director Community School,’‘and professor 


elementary education, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. Lois Coffey Mossman, assistant 
professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. Boyd H. Bode, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
and Dean C. E. Prall, College of Education, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville,: Ark. 


COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM MEETING 
PLACE OF CONVENTION 


All general sessions of the convention will 
be held in the Columbia Auditorium, 
824 South Fourth Street, Louisville. 
Assembly rooms in hotels and other 
convenient locations have been provided 
for departmental meetings. Registration 
and information bureau will be located in 
the exhibit hall of the auditorium. All 
persons who have not enrolled as members 
of the association, and do not have in their 
possession the membership certificate 
should. come to the registration bureau 
and secure this certificate as soon as con- 
venient after reaching the city. Admit- 
tance to all general sessions will be by 
official membership badge which may be 
obtained by presenting to the enrollment 
clerks the membership certificate. This 
certificate should be retained by each 
member of the association, and presented 
when requesting ballot for voting. 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


The large gymnasium hall of the Colum- 
bia Auditorium will again be used for the 
commercial display. Since the inaugura- 
tion of the exhibit, four years ago, general 
interest has been indicated in this particu- 
lar feature of our program, both the 
exhibitors and members of the association 
expressing satisfaction and appreciation 
of the event. Much of value -from an 
educational standpoint will be found in this 
display. The approved types of modern 
school furniture and the most progressive 
aids and helps in classroom instruction will 
be shown here. Superintendents, principals 
and classroom teachers are urged to visit 
the exhibit. All executives of schools 
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should encourage their teachers to devote 
as much time as possible to the exhibit hall. 
The co-operation of our exhibitors has 
made this event of our convention possible, 
and they deserve and should have, every 
reasonable consideration. The officials of 
our association are exceedingly anxious 
that this display be pronounced one of the 
best state exhibits in the country. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


The Brown Hotel at Fourth and Broad- 
way is designated as official headquarters. 

As in past years, it will be necessary to use 
all the principal hotels in the city, and 
reservations may be made with assurance 
that every accommodation possible for the 
comfort and convenience of those attending 
the convention will be given. While there 
are a number of smaller hotels in the city 
whose accommodations will be found 
satisfactory, the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation officials suggest the following by 
reason of their convenient location and 
ample accommodations: The Brown, Ken- 
tucky, Seelbach, Tyler, Henry Clay, Kosair 
Temple, Kenton, Plaza, Henry Watterson. 








REDUCED RATES 


The Southeastern Passenger Association 
has granted a special rate of one and one- 
half fare for round trip, based on the 
identification certificate plan, from all 
stations in Kentucky and from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Jellico, Tenn. Selling dates for 
convention tickets will be in effect April 
15th to midnight of Thursday, April 17th, 
with final limit returning midnight Sunday, 
April 20th. 

Attention is hereby called to the fact 
that each member must have the regular 
Identification Certificate, furnished by the 
Secretary of the Association, when purchas- 
ing round-trip ticket from local station. 
These will be furnished to all members who 
have not already received them, if request 
for them is made of the Secretary. Without 
the certificate, ticket agent cannot sell the 
reduced fare ticket, since the certificate will 
be his authority for giving reduction in 
fare. It must be remembered that all 
members who do not have the identifica- 
tion certificate at time of purchasing 
ticket will have no redress for rebate. 

County and city superintendents should 
request sufficient certificates to supply all 
who wish to attend the convention. 








Giorious 
MEMORY 


will never fade .. . 
5,900 miles around and 3,000 miles 


across America. . . between New 
York and California via gay Havana 
through the wonderful Panama 
Canal, ona great, new electric liner 
of the Panama Pacific fleet—S. S. 
California, S. S. Virginia or S. S. 
Pennsylvania (all 33,000 tons in 
size)... of traveling the Continent 
from end to end by rail, with stop- 
overs en route for sightseeing. 





That’s the vacation program we 
offer you—a chance to know Amer- 
ica at firsthand. En route you see 
Havana, the Canal Zone, San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, New 
York, and for the rail journey you 
have a choice of routes with op- 
tional stopovers. 

The trip starts at your own home 
town and ends there. Ocean voyage 
in either direction. 


Reduced Summer Rates: 
Water and Rail, Round 
Trip, $375 (up) First Cabin 
—$235 (up) Tourist; One 
Way, water, $275 (up) First 
Cabin—$135 (up) Tourist. 


fonama facifie fine 


vy ALL NEW STEAMERS » 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
1000 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 


or any authorized steamship or railroad agent. 











C “ S k DR 
Onvention Speakers Ed 
wit 
la be) . of : 
The speakers appearing before our annual conven- i 
tion, April 16-19, are men and women who are oe 
leaders in American education. Never before in the Dr 
history of the organization has so imposing list of ae 
professional leaders been secured. am 
ere 
maeercunemsenianeni is | 
CAMERON BECK, Personal Director of the New Ed 
York Stock Exchange, is foremost among public Boz 
speakers today. His message deals with youth and Stu 
is both convincing and inspiring. Few speakers have Am 
addresses on character building that equals his mes- Sci 
sage on “The Cost of His 
Leadership.” Hear , tior 
him on the opening 
evening. He _ has 


spoken to Colleges, 
Universities, Teach- 
ers Conventions and 
Fraternal groups 
from coast to coast. 





CAMERON BECK 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, Twenty years of 


exploration—That is the record of the foremost Arctic 
authority who will speak to the General Assembly 
on “Abolishing the Arctic,” Thursday evening, April 
17. This pioneer pathfinder of the polar region ranks 
high as a foremost explorer, scientist and man of 
letters, combining a 
record of achieve- 
ment which has 
made him world 
famous with all the 
powers of a great 
public speaker. 





VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 





JAMES E. ROGERS, President of the Department 
of School Health and Physical Education of the 





National Education Association, is one of the lead- DR 
ers in physical education in the country. Mr. Rogers uca 
holds many positions of prominence and has a wide leg 
experience in general education. He will address No: 
the general assembly Thursday morning, April 17, sch 
on “The New Day and the New Education,” and hol 
also appears on Program of Physical Education, inst 
Friday, April 18, at 2:00 o’clock. As a special field Wwol 
representative of the Playground and Recreation Dr. 
Association of America from 1911 to 1928 he has “te 
helped in establishing playground and recreation sys- 10 « 
tems all over the country. He has contributed sch 
profusely to the educational literature, especially in hig 


JAMES EDWARD ROGERS the field of recreation, physical education and health. fiel 
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DR. LEONARD V. KOOS, Professor of Secondary 
Education in the University of Chicago, was formerly 
with the University of Minnesota and the University 
of Washington. He has lectured at summer sessions 
in the universities of California, Harvard, Columbia 
and Ohio State. 

Dr. Koos is Associate Director of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education authorized by U. S. Con- 
gress with an appropriation of $225,000, and which 
is being made under the auspices of the Office of 
Education in Washington, D. C. He is Chairman 
3oard of Directors of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, and also Vice-President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He has written several books on Junior 
High School and other subjects of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Dr. Koos will address the general association 
Thursday morning, 
April 17, at 11:15 on 
“Our Changing Sec- 
ondary School.” 





DR. LEONARD V. KOOS 


SUPT. A. G. YAWBERG of Berea Public Schools, 
Ohio, has to his credit a successful record as teacher 
and school administrator. His experience includes 
teacher one-room school, principal high school, super- 
intendent county and city schools, and college in- 
structor. He has appeared on programs of the 
N. E. A. and the Pennsylvania Education Association. 
Supt. Yawberg is scheduled for address to the general 
association Thursday 
morning, April 17. 
His subject will be 
“A New Conception 
of Education, The | 
Hope of Rural} 
America.” 





SUPT. A. G. YAWBERG 


DR. LOIS COFFEY MOSSMAN, Professor of Ed- | 
ucation and Doctor of Philosophy at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, graduated from State 
Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, taught in public 
schools of Kansas, New Mexico and Illinois. She 
holds three degrees from Columbia University. Her 
instruction emphasizes principles underlying the 
work of supervisors, principals and critic teachers. 
Dr. Mossman will address the general association on 
“Creative Education,” Friday morning, April 18, at 
10 o’clock. Dr. Mossman is the only woman speaker 
scheduled for our general program. She comes 
highly recommended as a leader in the educational 
field and a superior speaker. DR. LOIS COFFEY MOSSMAN 
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DR. CHARLES E. PRALL is Dean of the College 
of Education, University of Arkansas. With fifteen 
years’ service as superintendent of city schools in 
four different Iowa cities, Dr. Prall is known for out- 
standing accomplishments in city school adminis- 
tration. His achievements include notable research 
work at the University of Iowa and the University 
of Arkansas. Dr. Prall received the M.A. Degree in 
Education at University of Chicago in 1926, and two 
years later the Ph.D. Degree from the University of 
Iowa. “Finding Satisfaction in Teaching” is his sub- 
ject for our convention on Saturday morning, April 
19, at 9:20 o’clock. He will speak to the Department 
of Secondary Education Friday afternoon at 2:00 
o’clock on “Needed Co-operative Educational Move- 
ments;” and before 
the Department oe 
Vocational Guid- 
ance the same after- 
noon on “Educa- 
tional Guidance in 
Secondary Schoois.” 





DR. C. E. PRALL 


DR. BOYD H. BODE of Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, will speak to the general association 
on the subject, “Our Educational Predicament.” 
Dr. Bode is Professor of Philosophy of Education in 
Ohio State University and is a most pleasing and 
interesting speaker. He will speak to,the Department 
of Colleges and Normal Schools on Friday afternoon 
and will also talk to the Department of County Super- 
intendents. His subject for Colleges and Normal 
Schools will be 
“The Doctrine of 
Specific Objectives.” 





DR. BOYD H. BODE 


DR. CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, Editor 
of the Christian Century, Chicago, Illinois, will 
speak to the general association Friday evening, 
April 18, on the subject, “Are We in Sight of World 
Peace?” Dr. Morrison is regarded as foremost among 
public speakers, progressive writers and thinkers of 
the present day. Through the Christian Century, 
of which he has been editor since 1908, by public 
addresses on vital topics of general interest, and in 
other important positions, he has become one of the 
best known editors and civic leaders in the country. 
As a member of American religious press, he was 
invited to visit England and France in 1918. As an 
author Dr. Morrison has written extensively. Among 
his outstanding contributions is, “The Outlawry of 


War.” 





DR. CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
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General Program 
Kentucky Education Association 





Columbia Auditorium, April 16-19, 1930 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 16, 1930 


7:45—Music: Tuskegee Singers, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama. 


8:15—ApprEss: ‘The Cost of Leadership”—Hon- 
orable Cameron Beck, Personnel Director 
New York Stock Exchange. 


THURSDAY MornING, APRIL 17 
9:00—Music: 
9:15—Invocation: 


9:20—President’s Address—Walter C. Jetton, 
Tilghman High School, Paducah. 


9:34—ApprEss: ‘‘The New Day and the New 
Education”—Dr. James Edward Rogers, 
Director National Physical Education 
Service, New York City. 


10:14—Music: Tuskegee Singers, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama. 


10:34—Appress: ‘‘A New Conception of Educa- 
tion, The Hope of Rural America’— 
Superintendent A. G. Yawberg, Berea, Ohio. 


11:14—Appress: “Our Changing Secondary 
School’’—Dr. Leonard V. Koos, Professor of 
Secondary Education, University of Chicago 
and Associate Director of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education. 
11:54—Nomination of Officers for K. E. A. 
12:00—Adjournment. 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 17 


7:30—Music: Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College Band, Sidney R. Griffith, Director, 
assisted by Miss Maurine Bronson, soloist. 


March—“‘On the Square”’... 066.4200 0 Pauela 
Overture—'‘The Dynamo”’................. Hayes 
Serenade—'‘Les Millions d’Arlequin”...... . .Drigo 
PUM QB foicrc cals ectesece, caesstnna ate ow aie wleveisrsis Bemberg 


Miss Bronson 


MSONE OM CHEWRODIN ..5)42 sisieee.eu eas is Anna Case 
Miss Bronson 


March—‘“‘Washington Post”.............. Sousa 
Selection—“‘Gypsy Dances”’............. Fillmore 
Novelty—‘‘Trombone Comedy”.......... Fillmore 
March—‘“‘Stars and Stripes Forever’’..... . Sousa 


8:15—AppreEss: ‘Abolishing the Arctic’’ (illus- 
trated with colored slides)—Vilhjalmur 
Stetansson, Arctic Explorer. 


FRIDAY MorninG, APRIL 18 
9:00—Music: 
9:19—Invocation: 


9:24—AppreEss: ‘‘The Classroom Comes to 
Life’—Dr. James S. Tippett, Director of 
Community School, and Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


10:04—Apbpress: ‘‘Creative Education’”—Dr. Lois 

‘Coffey Mossman, Assistant Professor of 

Education Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


10:44—Music: 

11:09—Appress: ‘Our Educational Predica- 
ment”—Dr. Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

11:49—Announcements. 


12:00—Adjournment. 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 18 


7:30—Music: Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green. 


8:15—Appress: ‘‘Are We in Sight of World 
Peace?”—Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, 
Editor The Christian Century, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 19 
9:00—Music: 


9:20—AppreEss: ‘Finding Satisfaction in Teach- 
ing’’—Dean C. E. Prall, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 
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10:00—Reports: 


Reading Circle Board—J. W. Ireland. 

Auditing Committee—A. J. Lawrence, 
Chairman. 

Publicity Committee—Wellington Patrick, 
Chairman. 

Research Committee—A. B. Crawford, 
Chairman. 

Legislative Committee—P. H. 
Chairman. 

Secretary-Treasurer—R. E. Williams. 

Committee on Resolutions—Anna Bertram, 
Chairman. 


Hopkins, 


11:15—Presentation of Officers-Elect by Retiring 


President Walter C. Jetton, Paducah. 


11:30—Adjournment. 


DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


T. A. Hendricks, Dean Berea College, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. 


“Religion of the College Campus’—C. M. 
Dannelly, President Wesleyan College, 30 
minutes. 


“The Doctrine of Specific Objectives’’—Pro- 
fessor Boyd Henry Bode, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 30 minutes. 

General Discussion. 

Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


A. L. Thomasson, Principal Shelbyville High School, 


presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Gold Ballroom, Kentucky Hotel. 


As 


is) 
. 


GENERAL SESSION 

ApprEss: “Guidance Program in Secondary 
Schools’’—Dr. L. V. Ross, Professor of Educa- 
tion University of Chicago. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
Conference for administrators, mathematics 
teachers and social science teachers. 

ADMINISTRATORS’ CONFERENCE 


J. O. Lewis, Principal Owensboro Senior 
High School, presiding 


“The Division of the Principal’s Time’”’—John 
L. Goble, Principal Holmes High School, 
Covington, 15 minutes. 


2. ‘Obstacles to Supervision and Means of Over- 
coming Them”’—Anna K. Gill, Franklin High 
School, Franklin, 20 minutes. 


3. ‘‘Vitalized Teachers’ Meetings’—Henry H. 
Hill, University of Kentucky, 20 minutes. 


4, “Extra Curricular Finance Accounting’’— 
D. D. Moseley, Anchorage High School, 15 
minutes. 


5. Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


Mrs. Harry Tanner, Winchester High School, 
presiding 


1. ‘‘The Place of Mathematics in Junior High 
School Education’’—Carleton Brewer, Louis- 
ville Public Schools, 15 minutes. 


is) 


“Selling Geometry to the Average High 
School Pupil”—Era DeBoe, Tilghman High 
School, Paducah, 15 minutes. 


3. ‘‘What Should Be Included in High Schoo! 
Mathematics Curricula’—Lola Traylor, 
Shelbyville High School, 15 minutes. 


4, ‘Some Examples of the Kinds of Test Used 
in the Teaching of Plane Geometry’’—J. E. 
Beck, Principal Barret High School, Hender- 
son, 15 minutes. 


5. Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 
Glenn Kendall, Louisville Public Schools, presiding 


1. ‘“‘A High School Course in Citizenship and 
How to Teach It’”—Elizabeth McConathy, 
Louisville Public Schools, 25 minutes. 


2. ‘‘What Should Be Included in a High Schoo! 
Course in Geography?’’—Avis M. Lamb, 
Newport High School, 10 minutes. 


3. “How I Teach High School History’’—Lula 
Batcheldor, Paris High School, 15 minutes. 


4, ‘‘What Social Science Ideas Which We Teach 
Are Carried over into Practical Adult Life?’ 
—C. S. Lowry, State Teachers College, 
Murray, 15 minutes. 


Discussion. 


Al 


SECOND SESSION 


J. S. Mitchell, University High School, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place— Gold Ballroom, Kentucky Hotel. 
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1. AppreEss: ‘‘Needed Co-operative Educa- 
tional Movements’—Dean C. E. Prall, 
College of Education, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


2. AppREss: ‘‘Administration of School Health 
and Physical Education”—Dr. James Edward 
Rogers, Director National Physical Educa- 
tion Service, New York City. 


3. Report of Nominating Committee. 


4, Conference for foreign language teachers, 
English teachers and science teachers. 


CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
Lula Chapman, Danville High School, presiding 


1. “Junior High School Language Courses’”— 
Amy Rose Troxler, Highland Junior High 
School, Louisville, 15 minutes. 


2. “What the Classical Investigation Has Ac- 
complished’’—F. C. Grise, Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, 20 minutes. 


3. ‘Devices That May Be Used in Better Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages’’—Girdler B. Fitch, 
Transylvania College, 20 minutes. 


4. “What Should Be the Aim of a High School 
Course in a Modern Language?”—L. L. 
Dantzler, University of Kentucky, 20 minutes. 


5. Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
L. C. Curry, Principal Bowling Green Senior 
High School, presiding 
1. “A Corrective Language Program’’—Roy RB, 


Clark, State Teachers College, Richmond, 
25 minutes. 


2. “How to Make the Study of English Classics 
Interesting’—Florence Wyman, Mayfield 
High School, 15 minutes. 


3. “The Least Interesting Phases of High School 
English and How to Make Them More Inter- 
esting’’—Ida B. Nance, Pineville High School, 
15 minutes. 


4. Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 
R. I. Rush, Centre College, presiding 
1. ‘‘Demonstration Laboratory Versus Individual 
Laboratory in Teaching High School Physics’ 
—George V. Page, State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, 20 minutes. 


2. ‘‘Educational Aims in Teaching Elementary 
Chemistry’—A. W. Homberger, University 
of Louisville, 15 minutes. 


3. ‘How to Reduce Failures in Science’’"—Roy 
E. Graves, State Teachers College, More- 
head, 15 minutes. 


4. Discussion. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


Fred Shultz, Superintendent Sturgis 
City Schools, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. ‘‘Red Cross Work in the Schools’—A. L. 
Schafer, American National Red Cross, 
20 minutes. 


iS) 


“Teacher Training’—R. A. Edwards, 
Teachers College, Richmond, 20 minutes. 


3. ‘‘The Need of Better Understanding between 
Business and Schools’—Cameron Beck, Per- 
sonnel Director, New York Stock Exchange, 
30 minutes, 


4, “Progress and Problems in Health and 
Physical Education’ —James Edward Rogers, 
Director National Physical Education Service, 
New York City, 30 minutes. 


on 


“A Technique for Predicting the School 
Budget’”—E. E. Bratcher, Superintendent 
Shelbyville Public Schools, 20 minutes. 


6. Round Table and Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


L. H. Powell, Superintendent Meade County 
Schools, Brandenburg, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00°P. M. 
Place—Council Chamber, Columbia Auditorium. 


1. ‘‘The Responsibilities and Opportunities of a 
County Superintendent’’ — Superintendent 
A. G. Yawberg, Berea, Ohio. 


2. ‘Attendance in the Rural Schools’—A. C. 
Burton, Western Teachers College, Bowling 
Green. 


3. General Discussion. 
SECOND SESSION 
Time—Friday, 3:20 P. M. 
Place—Council Chamber, Columbia Auditorium. 


1. “The Tyranny of the Text Book’’"—Dr. Boyd 
H. Bode, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


bdo 


“Supervision in Rural Schools’’—R. E. 
Jaggers, State Supervisor Rurai Schools, 
Frankfort. 
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3. “Character Building and Training’—Marion 
mnie al National Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, 


4. Business Session. 


DEPARTMENTS OF RURAL AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


R. A. Edwards, Eastern Teachers College, 
Richmond, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 


1, ‘The Elementary Teacher as an Educational 
Leader’’—Superintendent A. G. Yawberg, 
Berea, Ohio. 


2. “The Most Important Function of the 
Primary School”—Miss May C. Hansen, 
Primary Teacher in the Training School, 
Eastern Kentucky Teachers College. 


3. “Giving Every Teacher a —— a" through 
Supervision”—Superintendent J. A. Payne, 
Harrison County Schools. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


1. “The Place of the Elementary School in the 
Child’s Life’—Lois Coffey Mossman, As- 
sistant Professor of Education, Teachers 
College of Columbia University. 


2. ‘How a City Primary Teacher May Help 
to Improve Instruction in the Rural 
Schools of Her County’—Miss Pattie Rich- 
mond, First-Grade Teacher in the Pikeville 
City Schools. 


3. “Enriched Units of Work’’—James S. Tippett, 
Professor of Elementary Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 


DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN 


Elizabeth Hannan, Louisville Normal 
School, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place— 


Nore: Program for this department will 
be announced later. An effort is now 
being made to secure an outstanding speaker 
in Kindergarten instruction. A most inter- 
esting program for the department is as- 
sured. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Robert B. Clem, Principal Monsarrat School, 
Louisville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Auditorium. 


I. Music: Highland Junior High School 
Orchestra. Miss Martha Nell Flynt, 
Conductor. 


II. “Shakespeare’s Flower Gardens in Music and 
Art.” A dramatization of Shakespeare’s 
dramas and sonnets where mention of 
Garden and Wild Flowers is made, shown in 
Tableaux or Living Pictures. Directed by 
Miss Lena Hillerich, Supervisor of Art, 
Louisville Public Schools. Incidental music 
by Mrs. Anna Belle Sale Prather. 


Mixed chorus directed by Miss Amy F. 
Healine, Monsarrat School. 


III. Demonstration of Creative Music. 
1. Mrs. Margaret Dean Mundy and pupils 
from Hiram Roberts School. 


2. Miss Martha Nell Flynt and pupils 
from Highland Junior High School. 


Supervised by Miss Helen Boswell, 
Supervisor of Music, Louisville Public 
Schools. 


IV. Business Session and Election of Officers. 


PROGRAM FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


GENERAL SESSION 


Ethel M. Lovell, Principal Theodore Ahrens 
Trade School, Loutsville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:15 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 
Theme—‘The Skillful Teacher.” 


1. Appress: “Essential Qualities of a Skillful 
Teacher’—R. A. Kent, President of Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 


2. Appress: ‘‘Skills in Teaching’”—Dr. Carsie 
Hammonds, University of Kentucky. 


3. Business Session. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Section No. 1—‘‘Agricultural Education.” 


Dr. Carsie Hammonds, University of 
Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Auditorium. 


1. “A Good Vocational Agricultural Depart- 
ment as Seen by a City Superintendent”— 
H. A. Babb, City Superintendent of Schools, 
Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. 
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2. ‘Some Possible Changes i in Our Agricultural 
Education Program’’—G. Ivan Barnes, State 
Director of Vocational Education, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


3. “The Job of the Teacher of Vocational 
Agriculture’’—R. H. Woods, Associate Pro- 
fessor Agricultural Education, University of 
Kentucky. 


4. Business Session. 
SecTION No. 2—‘‘Commercial Education.” 


A, J. Lawrence, College of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. ‘Some Suggestions for the Teaching of 
Salesmanship”’—R. D. McIntyre, Associate 
Professor of Marketing, College of Commerce, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


2. Discussion of Paper—J. O. Boswell, 
Owensboro High School; R. R. Richards, 
Eastern Teachers College; H. H. Lindsey, 
Spencerian Business College. 


3. “The Next World Movement in Education’”— 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Director of Commercial 
Teacher Training, College of Commerce, 
University of Iowa. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. ‘Battery Tests in Commercial Education’’— 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Director of Commercial 
Teacher Training, College of Commerce, 
University of Iowa. 


2. Discussion of Paper—Miss Annie Hammond, 
Madisonville High School; Miss Anna D. 
Gill, Critic Teacher, Eastern "Teachers College; 
Miss May Henderson, Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University. 


SECTION No. 3—‘‘Guidance.” 


D. T. Cooper, Principal Washington Junior 
High School, Paducah, Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1, “Character Guidance’ through Skillful 
Teaching’—Miss Eva T. Mason, Principal 
of Highland Junior High School, Louisville. 


2. “A Project in Character Building’—Mrs. 
Anna Thomas, Dean of Girls, Washington 
Junior High School, Paducah, Kentucky. 


3. ‘‘Educational Guidance in Secondary Schools” 
—Dean C. E. Prall, College of Education, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


4, Business Session. 


Section No. 4—‘‘Home Economics Education.” 


Ronella Spickard, President Home Economics 
Section K. E. A., presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Assembly Room Louisville Free Public 
Library, Fourth and York Streets. 


1. Business Session. 


2. “Standards and Relation to Clothing Con- 
test”—Miss Myrtle Weldon, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 


3. ‘Twentieth Century Homemaking’’—Miss 
Eloise Davison, New York City. 


4. “Family Relationships’—Miss Elizabeth 
Dyer, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.. 


SEcTION No. 5—‘‘Trades and Industries.” 


J. M. Fishback, Winchester High School, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Grill Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. ‘‘Basic Factors in Selection of Students for 
Industrial Education Program’—Dr. 
Ross, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


2. ‘Use of Job Sheets in Shop Instruction” — 
C. R. Criley, Director Vocational Education, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 


3. Business Session and Election of Officers. 


PROGRAMS OF ASSOCIATED 
GROUPS 


PROGRAM PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


H. T. Taylor, Chairman Field Service American 
Physical Education Association, Louisville, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Assembly Recm, 
Library. 


Louisville Free Public 


1. ‘Physical Education and Health in General 
Education’’—R. E. Gregory, Louisville. 


2. “School Health Education’—Dr. Charles C. 
Wilson, Director of Health, Evansville, 
Indiana. 


3. “Standards of Health and Physical Education 
from a State Point of View’’—D. Oberteuffer, 
State Supervisor, Columbus, Ohio. 

SECOND SEssION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place— 


ORBEA 
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A. ie a Education for the Rural Districts” 
T. E. McDonough, Physical Education 
Depertinent, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond. 


2. ‘‘A General View of Health and Physical 
Education Looking Toward the Future”’— 
James E. Rogers, Director National Physical 
Education Service, New York City. 





PROGRAM THE KENTUCKY FOLK- 
LORE SOCIETY 


Professor F. L. Rainey, presiding 
Time—Friday, 10:00 A. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. ‘Some Medical Lore’’—Miss Myra Sanders, 
Vincennes, Indiana. 


2. “The Present and Future of Folklore Study” 
—Stith Thompson, Professor Indiana Univer- 
sity and Vice-President of the National Folk- 
lore Society. 

3. Folk Songs. 


This meeting is open to the public. 





PROGRAM KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 


V. F. Payne, Transylvania College, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Saturday, 9:00 A. M. 
Place—Nazareth College, Fourth near Breckinridge. 


1. ‘Visual Education asan Aid to the Teaching 
of Chemistry’—H. J. Robertson, Augusta 
Tilghman High School, Paducah. 


2. A Prize-Winning Chemistry Essay. 


3. ‘Phases of the Administration of College 
Chemistry”—Miss Lyda Smiley and V. F. 
Payne, Transylvania College. 


4. “Helium, Its Commercial Production and 
Uses” —Lieutenant R. R. Bottoms, Helium 
Expert with the Girdler Corporation. 


wn 


“Directed Study as a Method of Teaching 
High School Chemistry’’—Miss Marie Borries, 
Western High School for Girls, Louisville. 


6. Round Table—‘Shall We Have a Statewide 
Testing Program in Chemistry?’’—Leaders 
to be announced later. 


7. Business Meeting with Senators’ Reports. 
8. Lunch as guests of Nazarcth College. 





PROGRAM KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Watterson Hotel. 


1. Bird Calls—Louisville Public Schools. 


2. “Bird Foods’”—Profecsor Lancaster, Bowling 
Green. 


3. Talk—Dr. W. D. Funkhouser, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


4. “Duck Hawks of Smoky Mountains’’—A. F. 
Ganier, Nashville, Tennessee. 


5. “Birds of The Purchase’—Dr. A. Gordon 
Wilson, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 





PROGRAM OF KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS] 


Time—Wednesday, April 16. 
Place—Brown Hotel. 


10:00 A. M.—President’s Address: ‘‘The Library as 
an Aid to Instruction” —M. E. Ligon. 


‘The Selection of Books for the High 
School Library” —J. B. Holloway. 


11:00 A. M.—‘‘The Laboratory Method of Instruc- 
tion in the Secondary School”—Miss 
Emma Woerner. 


10:30 A. M.— 


11:30 A. M.—Business Session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:00 P. M.—Report of Research in the Field of 
Secondary Education at the Univer- 


sity of Kentucky: 
J. W. Graybeal, Roger Womack, 
W. M. Layman, Durbin C. Kemper, 
H. H. Mayse, Ellis Reeves. 


EVENING SESSION 
6:00 P. M.—Banquet, Brown Hotel. 


7:00 P. M.—“‘The National Survey of Secondary 
Education’—Dr. Leonard V. Koos, 
Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago, and Associate Director 
of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS OF COLLEGE BREAKFASTS, 
LUNCHEONS, DINNERS 


BANQUET KENTUCKY WESLEYAN COLLEGE will be 
held at the Brown Hotel, Thursday evening, April 
17th. For reservations call J. G. Williams, Harbi- 
son-Gathright Company, Seventh and Main Streets, 
Louisville. Telephone City 7601. 


BrEAKFAST Pat Detta Kappa will be given at 
Brown Hotel, Thursday, April 17th, at 8:00 A. M. 
Reservations should be made with Louis Clifton, 
Secretary Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 
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ANNUAL LUNCHEON FOR ALUMNI OF INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY will be held in Parlor B of the Seelbach 
Hotel, Friday, April 18th, 12:30 P. M. Price of 
plate $1.00. Reservations should be made with 
Mrs. F. H. Stover, 2721 Hollywood Terrace, 
Louisville. 





THE HicGH ScHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION will 
hold its annual business meeting and dinner at the 
Brown Hotel in the roof garden at 6:30 o’clock 
P. M., Wednesday, April 16th. Reservations 
should be made with R. E. Hill, Secretary-Treasurer, 
113 Coral Avenue, Louisville. Telephone Highland 
6022. 





GEORGE PEABODY ALUMNI LUNCHEON will be held 
at the Brown Hotel, 12:00 o’clock noon, Friday, 
April 18th. Reservations should be made with 
W. M. Wilson, President Peabody Alumni for 
Kentucky, Pineville. 





THE KENTUCKY COLUMBIA CLUB LUNCHEON will 
be held at 12:00 o’clock noon Thursday, April 17th, 
at the Kentucky Hotel. Dr. Homer E. Cooper, 
Dean of Eastern Teachers College, Richmond, 
honor guest. Plate $1.00. Reservations should be 
made with Miss Nancy Miles Batman, 409 W. 
Bloom, Louisville. Telephone Magnolia 1750-W. 





THe LovuisviLLE HAMILTON COLLEGE ALUMNI 
will hold their annual luncheon Friday, April 18th, 
at 12:30 at the French Village, Heyburn Building. 
Reservations should be made through Mrs. Fielding 
Dickey, Jr., 1277 Willow Avenue, Louisville. 
Telephone East 2465-W. 





ANNUAL LUNCHEON KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN will be held at noon, 
Thursday, April 17th, in the French Village, Hey- 
burn Building, Fourth and Broadway, Louisville. 
Reservations should be made with Mrs. Sarah B. 
Holmes, President, Lexington, Kentucky. 





UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY DINNER will be held 
at the Ballroom, Brown Hotel, Thursday evening, 
April 17th. Headquarters for the University will 
be maintained as usual in Parlors One and Two, 
mezzanine floor, Brown Hotel. Reservations for 
the dinner should be made with Dr. William S. 
Taylor, University of Kentucky. 





CENTRE COLLEGE ALUMNI BANQUET will be held 
on Friday evening, April 18th, at 6:00 o’clock, 
Kentucky Hotel. 





JEFFERSON CouNTY EpUCATION ASSOCIATION will 
give their annual banquet on Wednesday evening, 
April 


16th, at 6:00 o’clock in the Seelbach 


Hotel. Reservations made with Mrs. Moree EC. 
Dean, Chairman Social Committee, Jeffersontown. 





THE BEREA COLLEGE DINNER is scheduled for 
Thursday evening, April 17th, 6:30 P. M., at the 
Kentucky Hotel. 





ASBURIANS will have a get-together luncheon, 
Friday, April 18th. For further information call at 
Asbury Headquarters at the Brown Hotel. 





GEORGETOWN COLLEGE BANQUET will be held 
in the Gold Ballroom of the Kentucky Hotel, April 
17th, at 6:00 P. M. Headquarters for Georgetown 
College will be maintained on the mezzanine floor 
of this hotel during the Kentucky Education 
Association Convention. 





THE WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE OF 
BowLING GREEN will have a get-together break- 
fast in the Crystal Ballroom of the Brown Hotel 
at 7:00 A. M., Friday, April 18th. 

More than 1,100 attended this breakfast last year. 
All former students are urged to secure tickets in 
advance by communicating with Miss Florence 
Schneider, Bursar, Teachers College, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, or by calling at the school headquarters 
on the mezzanine floor of the Seelbach Hotel 
during the session of the Kentucky Education 
Association, prior to noon on Thursday, April 17th. 
Tickets for the breakfast will be fifty cents. 





THE StaTE Y. M.C. A. oF Keniucky ANNUAL 
HiGH ScHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ 
LUNCHEON will be held at 12:10 P. M., Friday, April 
18th, in Crystal Ballroom at the Brown Hotel. 





EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
informal reception Thursday afternoon, April 17th, 
3:00 to 4:30, Brown Hotel, Louis XVI Room. 
Friends and former students are invited to call and 
meet the faculty for the purpose of renewing ac- 
quaintance. Headquarters will be maintained at 
the Brown Hotel. 





COLLEGE HEADQUARTERS 


Colleges and normal schools will maintain head- 
quarters for alumni and friends during the conven- 
tion. Announcements received to date for locations 
of these colleges are as follows: 


Union College, Berea College, Asbury College, 
Eastern State Teachers College, Murray State 
Teachers College, Morehead State Teachers Col. 
lege, Transylvania College, University of Kentucky 
and University of Louisville at the Brown Hotel. 
Georgetown College at the Kentucky Hotel. 
and Western State Teachers College at the 
Seelbach. 
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1930—-SUMMER SCHOOL— 1930 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE 


Nine Weeks: June |6—August 15 





Courses leading to all the state certificates, the 
A. B. degree and the A. M. degree in education. 


Special provision for elementary, high-school, 
and junior-college teachers, and for principals, 
supervisors and superintendents. 


Two six-weeks terms for teachers who can not 
come the entire nine weeks (June' 16 to July 25 
and July 7 to August 15). 


As many as twelve semester hours may be 
earned in the nine weeks, and eight in six weeks. 


A high-school division in which students may 
earn credit for one unit of work (Eight Weeks: 
June 23 to August 15). 





A FACULTY OF EXCEPTIONAL TRAINING 


EXCELLENT PROVISION FOR RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


SPLENDID ROOM AND BOARD 
EXPENSES VERY MODERATE 





i FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 
THOS. E. COCHRAN, A. M., Ph.D. 


| Director of the Summer School Georgetown, Kentucky 






































London Naval Conference 


By Henry NOBLE SHERWOOD, 


University of Louisville 


The London Naval parley ‘is really a 
continuation of the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1921-22. The five great naval 
powers represented at London—the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, France and 
Italy made a treaty at Washington, effec- 
tive in 1923, which provided for another 
conference. It was to meet as soon as 
possible after the Washington treaty was 
eight years old to consider whether changes 
should be made in the agreement to make 
it conform to the possible technical and 
scientific developments of the period. This 
conference, due in 1931, has been advanced 
a year in order to consider at the same time 
another question of great significance to the 
peace of the world. This question is the 
limitation of cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines—ships not limited at the Washing- 
ton Conference. 


Between the close of the World War and 
the Washington Conference ambitious 
naval programs were undertaken by several 
leading powers. The labor, material and 
gigantic money Costs required to carry out 
these programs bore too heavily on the 
nations already hard pressed with post- 
war budgets. Moreover competition in 
naval building appeared which provoked 
strained political relations. The inter- 
national situation was so like the one 
existing today that a brief recital of the 
naval program of the United States, Japan 
and Great Britain previous to the Washing- 
ton Conference will contribute to an under- 
standing of the problems facing the con- 
ference now in session at London. 


In a speech given at St. Louis, January 3, 
1916, President Wilson said the United 
States must have “‘incomparably the most 
adequate Navy in the World.” In har- 
mony with this statement Congress pro- 
vided for the construction of ten first-class 
battleships, six battle cruisers, and a large 
number of smaller vessels. This program 
called the 1916 program was to have been 
completed within three years. Our en- 


trance into the World War made it impos- 
sible to lay the keels of these vessels. 
However, between 1918 and 1921 they were 


laid and the General Naval Board recom- 
mended another three-year building period. 
Already the tonnage of the American Navy 
had increased from 971,282 in 1900 to 
2,910,316 in 1920 and the expenditures from 
$136,858,301 in 1914 to $433,279,574 in 
1921. Clearly the United States was 
committed to a program at the cost of ten 
per cent of the entire annual budget, whose 
object was the creation of a navy equal 
to the most powerful maintained by any 
other nation in the World. 


Before the World War it was the policy 
of Great Britain to maintain a navy twice 
as large as that of any other power. With 
the destruction of the German fleet at 
Scapa Flow her great rival disappeared from 
the sea and the need for a two-power 
standard no longer existed. In March, 
1920, Great Britain announced a new 
policy; namely, that she would maintain 
a navy as large but no larger, than any 
other single nation. Whereas a few years 
before the World War she spent twenty-nine 
per cent of the national budget on her navy, 
this expenditure now was reduced to 
practically eight per cent. According to 
the new policy Great Britain must now 
build to meet the American program. 
Therefore, in 1920 she provided for the 
construction of four enormous battleships, 
larger than any ever before laid down. 


In 1921 Japan spent $245,000,000 on its 
navy. This vast sum was almost one- 
third of the entire expenditure of the 
government. At the close of the Sino- 
Japanese War in 1905 Japan decided to 
maintain two battle squadrons. Within 
ten years two such squadrons, each with 
six capital ships, have been built. But the 
island empire, to keep step with the United 
States, must build a larger navy. Plans 
were accordingly made for each squadron 
to consist of eight capital ships, and 
at the end of every eight years to re- 
place them with new ones. In July 1920, 
this program—the Eight-Eight program 
—was adopted by the Japanese Parlia- 
ment. Thus by 1928 Japan would have a 
navy of sixteen capital ships all of the 
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latest design. The Empire, with a popula- 
tion only half as large as the United States 
and a per capita annual income of one- 
twelfth that of our own country, would 
spend every year as much money on its 
navy as the American Government. In 
1927 the Eight-Eight program would have 
cost Japan $400,000,000. 

Such naval programs carry endless 
financial burdens. A modern battleship 
costs from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000. 
Its annual upkeep, including equipage, 
maintenance, and operation, is $2,250,000. 
It is obsolete in twenty years. Not only 
is competitive naval building tremendously 
expensive but it leads to international 
misunderstandings as well. ‘‘Whatever 
the motive that inspired our naval program 
of 1916,’ says Charles Evans Hughes, 
“it was clear, after the end of the war, that 
it was unnecessarily extensive and had 
become essentially provocative. The ques- 
tion pressed. Against whom was it 
directed? Germany’s naval power was 
destroyed. There were but two other 
great naval powers, Great Britain and 
Japan. It was natural for Japan to mis- 
understand the purposes back of the 
continuance after war of our ambitious 
naval plans.” 


To obtain relief from these constantly 
increasing naval appropriations and to 
allay international provocations, in part 
growing out of rivalry in naval construc- 
tion, the Washington Conference met. A 
treaty made by the delegates to this 
conference limited the total tonnage of 
capital ships and aircraft carriers which the 
five leading naval powers could maintain. 
For the former class of ships it established 
the ratio of 5.5 for Great Britain and the 
United States, 3.0 for Japan, and 1.75 
for France and Italy. In keeping with the 
treaty some sixty ships, largely obsolete, 
were scrapped and the naval building 
programs were wrecked. It was further 
agreed that twenty years would constitute 
the life of a battleship and that no replace- 
ment of this type of vessel should begin 
until 1931. Today the United States has 


18 capital ships, Great Britain 20, Japan 10, 
France 9, and Italy 4, a total of 61 for 
these five leading naval powers. The 
United States has 4 aircraft carriers, Great 
Britain 6, Japan 4, France 1, and Italy 
none, a total of 15 for the five powers 
signing the treaty. 





THE BOOKS YOU NEED 


If you or your pupils are preparing for the 
teachers or the diploma examination, you need 
Lusby’s Normal Question Book.............. $1.50 
Teachers and Students Quiz.................... -50 


Both books sent postpaid for only $1.75. 


Teachers Supply Co., Grayson, Kentucky 














No agreement was reached on the other 
classes of warships—cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines—other than the limitation 
of the tonnage of a cruiser to 10,000 tons 
and its guns to 8 inches. Consequently 
it is these warships which the nations have 
been building since the adjournment of the 
Washington Conference on February 6, 
1922. The United States had completed 
or laid down by October 1, 1928, 69 ships, 
Great Britain 72, Japan 116, France 112, 
and Italy 68, a total of 437 ships within a 
period of six years. The building programs 
of the powers and other costs of their 
navies for the last fiscal year cost them as 
follows: The United States, $374,608,054; 
Great Britain, $278,478,000; Japan, $131,- 
222,722; France, $99,568,000; Italy, $63,- 
622,982; a total amount of almost a billion 
dollars. 


This represents only a small item in the 
total war expenses of the great nations. 
Philip Snowden, Britain’s finance minister, 
estimates that his country must provide 
$5,000 a minute for war purposes. Presi- 
dent Hoover in an official statement shows 
that approximately 72 cents of every 
dollar to be spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment during the next fiscal year must go 
to pay for past wars and preparedness for 
any that may occur in the future. We 
exceed Great Britain in this outlay by $200 
per minute. In view of the gigantic cost 
of war is it any wonder that on Armis- 
tice Day our President said: ‘‘We will 
reduce our naval strength in proportion to 
any other. Having said that, it only 
remains for the others to say how low they 
will go.” 


The Conference at London may well 
search for a formula that will limit cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines as battleships 
and aircraft carriers are already limited. 
If they can find one they will reduce the 
war burden of the world and remove one of 
the sources of provocation among nations. 
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Opportunities for 
College Graduates 


rw 


utes 


If about five coeiias more strong college and university graduates would 
take our Teacher Training or Accounting Course, we could place them 
in some of the best city high schools or some of the best business 
organizations in the United States at top salaries. 

College graduates can complete our courses in a surprisingly short time. 
Give us facts about yourself and let us give you facts about what we can 
do for you. 

Our Teacher Training and Accounting of college rank accredited by 
the University of Kentucky. Shorter courses of commercial rank. 
Attendance very large and constantly growing. 


Bowling Green Business University 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 
J. L. HARMAN, President J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 


et 


























WHAT A PLEASURE 


Again to have the opportunity of welcoming our many 
friends and K. E. A. Associates to Louisville. 


Be sure to visit our booths at the Commercial 
Exhibit, Columbia Hall, and to call at our 
offices while here. 


Remember—We are at your service—If there is any 
personal service we can render, we hope you will not 
hesitate to call on us. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


‘Everything for the School’’ 


311-13 W. Main St., - - - - - - LOUISVILLE, KY. 











Inauguration of President Payne 


By J. VirGIL CHAPMAN, 
Director Field Service 


DR. ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS, 
President University of Chicago 


The formal inauguration of John Howard 
Payne as president of the Morehead State 
Teachers College will be held Friday, 
May 2nd. Many of the leading colleges 
and universities of the country will be 
officially represented at the inaugural 
ceremony, which will be held in the 
splendid new auditorium at 10:00 A. M. 


Not all the speakers have yet been 
selected, but those in charge of arrange- 
ments are extremely fortunate in securing 
as the principal speaker the most out- 
standing character in American education 
today, Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago. 


So much has been said and written about 
Dr. Hutchins that it is really difficult to 
say anything new. His rapid rise has been 
phenomenal in the annals of American 
education, and he is perhaps the youngest 
man ever chosen to preside over so great 
a university in the history of this country. 
Other features of the program will be the 
opening prayer by Dr. Robert Hutchins’ 
father, President William J. Hutchins of 














DR. JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, 
President Morehead State Teachers College 


Berea College, the formal introduction of 
official delegates by Dean William H. 
Vaughan, and the inaugural address by 
President Payne. 


Young Dr. Hutchins is not only an 
efficient organizer, a safe executive, and a 
real pioneer in the new education, but he is 
also a very pleasing, eloquent and forceful 
speaker. He is a young man of originality, 
independence, courage, energy, enthus- 
iasm, tremendous will-power and com- 
manding personality. Having risen like 
a bold meteor in the scholastic and peda- 
gogical firmament, and being so closely 
related to Kentucky, Dr. Robert Hutch- 
ins will receive a warm and _ gracious 
welcome from Kentucky educators and all 
other progressive patriotic citizens. 


It is not so generally known that 
Dr. Robert Hutchins possesses the quali- 
ties and the characteristics of genuine 
statesmanship. Before leaving Yale, where 
he was Dean of the Law College at twenty- 
eight, he was offered the Democratic 
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nomination for United States Senator, and 
also the responsible post of Democratic 
National Committeeman from Connecti- 
cut. Both honors were declined, partly 
because he was not old enough to be 
eligible, and partly because following in the 
footsteps of his distinguished father he 
desired to consecrate his talents to the 
education of American youth during the 
most eventful and critical age in all 
history. 


Morehead is happy and indeed fortunate 
in securing the services of such a man to 
assist in the installation of our own able 
and magnetic young president, John 
Howard Payne. 


LATIN TOURNAMENT FOR 1930 


By Jonau W. D. SKILEs, 


Vice-President Kentucky Classical 
Association 


The Kentucky Latin Tournament for 
1930 will be held May 3rd. There will be 
centers in each Congressional District and 
if possible in each county. All secondary 
schools are eligible to enter. There will 
be eight classes—one for each semester. 
The winners will be presented with gold 
medals by the Kentucky Classical Associa- 
tion which sponsors the Tournament. 
Entry blanks and detailed information may 
be had from the vice-president at the 
Louisville Male High School, or the 
following District Representatives: 

First and Second—Miss Mary Henry, 
Morganfield High School. 

Third—Miss Ruth Driskill, Bowling 
Green High School. 

Fourth—Miss Muriel C. Martin, Camp- 
bellsville College. 

Fifth—Miss Mary Stuart Duerson, 
Atherton Girls’ High School, Louisville. 

Sixth—Miss Alta Jordan, Highlands 
High School, Fort Thomas. 

Seventh—Sister Ida, St. 
Academy, Lexington. 
~~ Eighth—Miss Lula Chapman, Danville 
High School. 

Ninth—Miss Abbie Shea, 
High School. 

Tenth—Mr. Neville Fincel, Clay City 
High School. 

Eleventh—Miss Ann Gaither, Middles- 
boro High School. 


Catherine’s 


Maysville 


RADIO 7 


EDUCATION 


weet Yoseate forecast 


It’s Your Job 
to Guide and 
Control It! 


Rare can bring the 
school new materials 
... contacts it never had 
before. This is the prob- 
lem: How can radio make 
a definite contribution to 
the school curriculum? 


It is your task to find & victor Radio- ¥ 
the answer—on the _ Electrola RE-45 0 
basis of professional  All-electric radio and 


i Victor Record repro- 
understanding. duction. List price 


The recognized basic $275, less Radiotrons. 
material is Music—the 

logical, tested approach, Music Appreciation. 
Lay the foundation through Victor Records. 
Then utilize the great music, presented by 
the great artists‘and orchestras, now on the 
air. Review with the records. Make intelli- 
gent Jisteners. 


In this interim period of development Victor 
is keeping the true goal straight ahead. 


Preparation — Participation — Permanence... 
these words express the proved, practical 
technique. Begin utilizing this giant new 
educational power. Install the revolutionary 
combination Victor Radio-Electrola at once. 


NOW! 


30% Discount to 
bona fide Schools 
(both public and 


private) on 


RCA VICTOR PRODUCTS 


Unrivalled equipment for a full course 
in music appreciation... RCA Victor 
Radios, Radiolas, Electrolas, Victrolas, 
records, texts. Take advantage of this 
great offer now! 

If materials are not readily available at 
your Victor dealer’s, write direct to the 





Educational Department 
RCA Victor Company, Inc. 


CAMDEN,N.J..U.S.A 
——7 
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JOHN W. CARR HONORED 

Dr. John W. Carr, Dean of Murray State 
Teachers College and first president of the 
Department of Superintendence, was pre- 
sented with a past president’s key at the 
close of the Sixth General Session of the 
Department of Superintendence at Atlantic 
City in February. 





Joun W. CARR 


Dr. Carr is an adopted son of Kentucky. 


—f His mother was born near Springfield 
and lived there until she was sixteen years 
of age. Dr. Carr was born near Bedford, 
Indiana, December 13, 1859. He received 
his elementary and high school education 
in the public schools of Indiana. He was 
graduated from Indiana University with 
the Bachelor of Arts degree in 1885 and 
with the Master of Arts degree in 1890. 
He did additional graduate work at 
Columbia University and New York Uni- 
versity, receiving his Doctor’s degree from 
the latter institution in 1913. 

Dr. Carr has had a long and varied 
experience in public school work. He has 
served as a rural and village school teacher, 
high school principal, superintendent of 
schools, high school supervisor, was the 
first president of Murray State Teachers 
College, and has for the past four years 
served as Dean of that institution. 


He has been a member of the National 
Education Association for thirty-five years. 


He was president of{the Department of 
Superintendence in 1905-06. In recogni- 
tion of Dr.» Carr’s interest in education, 
and of his long period of useful service, he 
was presented with the past president’s key. 

Others to receive the key were: Frank 
B. Cooper, 1907-08; William H. Elson, 
1908-09; Stratton D. Brooks, 1909-10; 
William M. Davidson, 1910-11; Charles E. 
Chadsey, 1911-12; Franklyn B. Dyer, 
1912-13; M. P. Shawkey, 1915-16; Thomas 
E. Finegan, 1917-18; Ernest C. Hartwell, 
1918-19; E. U. Graff, 1919-20; Robinson 
G. Jones, 1921-22; John H. Beveridge, 
1922-23; Payson Smith, 1923-24; William 
McAndrew, 1924-25; Frank W. Ballou, 
1925-26; Randall J. Condon, 1926-27; 
Joseph M. Gwinn, 1927-28; Frank D. 
Boynton, 1928-29. 








MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education will be 
held in Chicago, May 12th, 13th, 14th and 
15th, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Plans for the program include a discussion 
of rural adult education, alumni education, 
art in American life, and radio education. 
The program will be announced in detail 
at a later date. 


NEWS ITEM 


A demonstration of piano-class teaching 
will be given at the Alfred S. Brandeis 
School, Twenty-sixth and Date streets in 
Louisville, on Wednesday, April 16th at 
1:00 o’clock. The class will be taught by 
Miss Pauline Summers, special teacher of 
music in the Louisville schools. Miss 
Summers has just concluded a series of 
lessons for teachers of piano classes, and 
this class will demonstrate the methods 
and materials used in the group piano 
classes in the city schools. The text used 
will be the ‘‘Fundamental Piano Series” 
(Curtis.) 

All teachers who may be interested are 
invited. To reach the Brandeis School, 
take the west-bound Walnut Street car to 
28th and Kentucky Streets. The school 
is in sight. For any additional informa- 
tion, call Miss Summers or Miss Helen 
Boswell, Supervisor of Music, at the 
Board of Education. 
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Adult Education for Teachers 


By DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER 


Solomon’s adage about there being 
nothing new under the sun has had a 
longer life than some folk-sayings, but its 
knell has rung. The telephone, the radio, 
television and all the other new conquerors 
of space are carrying that old saying to its 
grave, and in its funeral procession walks 
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the new idea of adult education. It is in 
fact so new that it has really not yet 
arrived, save in pieces here and there, and 
in the minds of enthusiasts scattered all 
over the world who see in it the longed-for 
“way out’ from many of our modern 
difficulties. It is so new that many people 
have not heard its name, and many more 
who have, do not know what it means, and 
make the laughable mistake of thinking 
it has something to do with that extension 
of elementary schooling which is called 
“the campaign against illiteracy.” 

Adult education is so new that only last 
summer it had its first international 
meeting, the very first reunion of people 
from different nations, trying to bring 
about the intellectual renaissance which 
would certainly follow the realization of 


their new idea—that what is usually called 
“‘an education”’ is only the unlocking of a 
door, an action of no use to anybody unless 
the student steps through into the new 
country of intellectual vigor, on his own 
feet. For a graduate of an institution of 
learning to do no more studying after the 
end of his school days is as if a young 
apprentice, having thoroughly learned 
his trade in a good carpenter’s shop, should 
thereupon shut up his tools in his chest 
and never make anything with them. 


We have until now been so excited (and 
naturally, for universal schooling and the 
abolition of illiteracy is a true miracle) by 
the mere fact that training in the use of 
intellectual tools is for the first time open 
to anyone, that we have paid little attention 
to the fact that most of our school-appren- 
tices did not use the tools given them to 
create educated citizens out of the raw 
material of personality with which they 
were born. 


What is perhaps more unexpected is that 
teachers themselves, by and large, have 
been not much better than anyone else in 
understanding that it does little good to 
teach a boy how to be an educated man if 
when he grows up he does not go on and 
become educated. And yet, perhaps that 
is natural. Teachers and professors may 
well think that their task of providing the 
tools for constructing educated human 
beings is hard enough, without taking on 
the responsibility for making sure such 
tools are kept bright and polished in active 
use. But it seems to me that teachers of 
all kinds, from those in the kindergarten to 
college professors, stand to gain more than 
any other profession by a wider, higher 
conception of education as something more 
than schooling, and hence should take a 
more vigorous part in the new movement. 
They suffer more directly and more keenly 
than any other profession from the lament- 
able idea that education ends with the con- 
ferring of some sort of diploma. This idea 
puts upon teachers the impossible task of 
providing through their instruction enough 
“education”’ to last their students through 
life. It forces into the curriculum and into 
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the studies taken by every student, a mass 
of subjects some of which the Archangel 
Gabriel could not teach to the students 
supposed to learn them. 


Imagine for a moment, you teachers, 
what a joy it would be to impart to your 
students not so much the facts of a subject 
studied, as a love for studying because of the 
better understanding it brings. Think 
with what light hearts you would face 
classes to whom you were asked to teach 
not an ability to pass an examination but a 
living desire to be informed human beings; 
not only historical dates but a keen interest 
in history as a help in the comprehension 
of the present. If you could, as certainly 
as you now count on public opinion to keep 
children in school, count upon a public 
opinion which would influence your 
students to go on educating themselves 
in adult life, think what a relief to the over- 
burdened courses of study. There would 
need be no hurry then, no cramming of 
minds already too full of facts. The 
student would be in school to learn how to 
use his mind in becoming more under- 
standing, with all his life before him in 
which to practice this art. Think—to take 
one study only—what a joy to invent ways 
in which to make a young mind know and 
love good literature with no tragic necessity 
upon you, as is so often the case now, to 
force him to read required samples of it, 
entirely unfit for his present state of 
development. Why do we force our high 
school students, of all stages of growth, to 
read Shakespeare, whether they loathe him 
or not? Because we have, subconsciously, 
the conviction that if we do not make him 
read Shakespeare when we have some 
power to force him to do it, he never will! 
As a matter of fact, the high school forced 
reading of Shakespeare does often have that 
very result; our students have read all the 
Shakespeare they can stand, and in later 
life, when experience and reflection have 
brought them into a maturity when 
Shakespeare would be really appreciated, 
they find about them a society which 
regards Shakespeare as school stuff only, 
and would consider slightly mad an 
ordinary business-man discovered with a 
volume of Shakespeare in his hands. 

Yes, there is no profession which more 
than teaching would surely directly benefit 
by an increase in intellectual activity 
among grown-ups. 
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But more than this professional gain, 
teachers as individuals would profit im- 
measurably by a greater extension of 
adult study. They need it themselves! 

One of the queer, almost amusing facts 
about this new movement for wider 
intellectual activity among grown-ups, is 
that its leaders are always trying to stir 
other people to more active mental growth, 
and seldom seem to think that they them- 
selves might profit by intellectual effort. 
In the first international conference of 
adult education held in Cambridge, Eng- 
land, last summer, this was noted by 
several smiling observers. People, gathered 
from all the corners of the globe, conferred 
with each other about how ‘“‘to teach’ 
their fellow citizens to use of their leisure 
time in the delightful occupation of study. 
They did not once speak of the joy of so 
using their own time. And in this they 
were, although not of the profession, 
“‘real teachers,’’ victims of a habit of mind 
against which teachers have few defences. 
So much of their time is taken up in 
“instructing’’ those who know less of the 
subjects taught than they do, that they 
lose their sense of the proportions of things, 
and forget how direly they themselves 
(like everybody else) need more education. 
This is a natural result not only of their 
constant contact with less mature minds, 
but also of the society around them, which 
does not as yet demand intellectual growth 
from its members. Everybody needs 


stimulation to keep him growing mentally. 
Teachers need it perhaps more than most 
people because of the vestiges still left 
among us of the silly idea that a person 
who has a diploma has “got his education”’ 
once for all, like the well known girl to 


whom one did not make a present of a 
book because “‘she’s got a book already.” 
That girl should never be forgotten by 
teachers who are only too likely to have 
the same feeling about their own mental 
life. And part of the duties of a well- 
organized civilization is to keep us all 
reminded of her. 

These are, then, two reasons why teachers 
are especially concerned in the new effort 
to create a public opinion which shall be at 
least as scornful of sluggish-minded, intel- 
lectually stagnant people as of bridge- 
players who continually make beginner’s 
mistakes, or golf dubs who play as badly as 
when they first began. One reason is that 
if they could count on continued study 
and self-education among their students 
after leaving schools, much of the informa- 
tion which now is crowded into elementary 
classes could be left to be acquired by the 
student as he needs it in later life. The 
second reason is that it would help teachers 
to continue their own education, vividly 
and with real intellectual zest, would 
rescue them from the fatal feeling into 
which teachers, unhelped by outside stimu- 
lation, are apt to fall, that because they 
know more than their students they know 
enough. 


There is a third reason, quite as impor- 
tant in my opinion. The establishing of a 
habit of the use of the mind in study 
during grown-up life, would freshen con- 
tinually in the minds of teachers their 
perception of the real nature of study and 
learning. Most of them have allowed so 
many years to pass since they learned 
anything new, that they are really incap- 
able of understanding the processes going 
on in the minds of their students. To 
change from the position of teacher to that 
of learner is one of the most instructive 
steps a teacher can take. I have known 
teachers who said their whole attitude 
towards their classes had been changed for 
the better, by the experience of learning 
to drive acar. Their fresh encounter with 
the difficulties and problems of learning was 
enlightening as no normal course had ever 
been. Being, for the moment, learners 
themselves, they felt (always so much more 
living a process than ‘‘knowing’’) the 
obstacles, ingenuities, triumphs and de- 
feats of students. If a more sane and 
balanced perspective of pedagogy was 
attained by struggling to learn how to 
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manage the gears of a car—I have known 
something of the same enlightenment to 
come to a teacher who learned how to swim, 
or play tennis in adult life—how much 
more insight into the psychology of learn- 
ing would have been theirs if they had taken 
up some quite new serious study—French 
or geology or biology or Greek—studies 
where the teacher-learner goes over the 
very same path as the students in her 
classes, memorizes names, prepares papers, 
takes examinations. 

Not only would such studies, new to the 
teacher’s mind, freshen and renew her own 
personality, but they would bring home to 
her as teacher certain truths about her 
profession which nothing else could teach. 
No teacher should live through more than 
two or three years of life without learning 
something quite new to her. But as far as 
that goes, neither should anybody else. 
And we shall all need to do it together, for 
that sort of activity can never, except in 
rare cases, be carried on in contradiction 
to the general tone of the civilization which 
is our background. 
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What Education Means to 
Kentuckians 


By R. L. Hoke, 


Professor of Education, Morehead 
Teachers College 


If this article needs a text it should be 
“Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” Nothing is great but thinking 
makes it so. William H. Kilpatrick was 
once heard to say that the only way a 
movement can gain headway is by discover- 
ing problems and systematically working 
out the solution of these problems. If this 
philosopher is correct in his view, and I 
believe he is, the educational status of 








R. L. HoKE 


Kentucky will never be raised until the 
people begin to think about education 
—until they discover the problems public 
education faces and systematically set 
about solving these problems. Legisla- 
tion is helpful, but fundamentally a 
campaign for better education if really 
successful must be conducted on the 
socialized recitation plan. Woodrow Wilson 
is reputed to have said with reference to 
prohibition, ‘‘You can’t legislate in a 
reform.” The educational sociologist 
knows that you can’t legislate in a re- 
formed system of public education. 


The writer has recently collected data 
to find what the people of Kentucky 
understand about education. The portion 
of the data presented in this paper is in 
answer to the general question, ‘‘What do 
the masses of Kentucky people understand 
the problems and purposes of public 
education to be?” 


Two questionnaires were prepared and 
given to one hundred and eighty-four 
college freshmen for their reactions. In 
the questionnaires were listed nine purposes 
and seven problems of public education 
(see Tables I and II). In the case of the 
problems the students were instructed to 
“Rank the seven problems on the right 
margin, listing the most crucial first, and 
the least crucial last.” For the purposes 
they were instructed to “Rank the nine 
conceptions—basis of your judgment—by 
placing the numbers preceding them in 
vertical order in the space at the right.” 
Certain other questions to be mentioned 
later were included. 


After several reactions had been secured 
it was thought that the order in which the 
items were listed on the sheets might affect 
the rankings, and to overcome any such 
effects the items were listed in reverse 
order for half the subjects, so that the gross 
results are unaffected presumably by the 
order in which the items were listed. 


Since the students who reacted to the 
questionnaire have been on the college 
campus but a short time their views reflect 
in large measure the views of their parents 
and the general adult population. It is 
extremely doubtful if their views have been 
modified with regard to the questions in 
the short time they have been on the 
campus. If it be granted that these 
students represent a random sampling of 
students in the Morehead State Teachers 
College and if it be granted that these 
college students represent a random 
sampling of the people of the State, the 
data to be reported reveal to some extent 
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what the masses of Kentucky people are 
thinking about education. 


The most crucial problem faced by 
public education in Kentucky, according 
to 20.6 per cent of the college freshmen, is 
the one created by the fact that boards of 
education are uneducated, lack vision, and 
are generally opposed to change (Table I). 
According to 18.8 per cent of the freshmen 
the most crucial problem is how-to organize 
a school so that the pupil may progress 
through the grades at his own rate of 
speed. An approximately equal number 
of the freshmen, 18.4 per cent, think the 
most crucial problem is how to give the 
rural child as good an education as the 
city child; 13.6 per cent put first the 
problem of how to organize the school so 
as to meet the, needs of the pupils near the 
upper and lower limits of the intelligence 
range; 11.4 per cent list as most crucial the 
problem of what to teach; 10.9 per cent list 
first the problem of how to raise the teach- 
ing profession to the level of law, medicine, 
engineering, and the ministry. Only 6.5 
per cent list first how to provide a diversi- 
fied curriculum in the rural high school. 
This last low percentage may be due to 
overlapping in the scope of the problems. 


The interests of the one hundred and 
eighty-four freshmen with reference to the 
problems of public education are revealed 
in their answers to the direct question, 
“In which problem are you most vitally 
interested ?”’ 


The problem of how to give the rural 
child as good an education as the town or 
city child is mentioned most frequently— 
by 29.8 per cent of the reactors. About 
one freshman out of five, 20.2 per cent, is 
interested most vitally in the problem of 
raising the level of the teaching profession, 
and an equal number, 20.2 per cent, is most 
interested in the problem of how to organize 
the school so that a pupil may advance 
through the grades at a rate of speed in 
keeping with his ability to master the sub- 
jects. About one in ten, 9.9 per cent, is 
most vitally concerned in fitting the school 
to the needs of the children found near the 
upper and lower limits of the intelligence 
range. Only 8.0 per cent of the freshmen 
are most vitally interested in the problem 
of how to provide a diversified curriculum 
in a small rural high school, and only 6.9 
per cent are interested in the problem of 


curriculum revision. Finally a mere 4.8 
per cent are interested in the problem of 
how to improve the personnel of boards of 
education. This last fact becomes signifi- 
cant when considered in connection with 
the previously mentioned fact that the 
freshmen believe the improvement of the 
personnel of boards of education to be the 
most vital problem public education in 
Kentucky faces. 


If the assumption be true that the fresh- 
men who reacted to the questionnaire 
represent a random sample of the citizens 
of Kentucky, then 29.2 per cent of Ken- 
tuckians think the main purpose of public 
education is to increase the efficiency of 
our democratic form of government by 
raising the general level of intelligence 
(Table II). Almost as many, 28.2 per 
cent, think public education exists mainly 
for the purpose of making good citizens 
out of people, so that one will conduct his 
personal affairs in such a way as to result 
in the greatest satisfaction to the social 
group. Less than half as many, 11.5 per 
cent, believe the main purpose of education 
is to enable one to get the most out of life. 
About one Kentuckian out of ten, 11.0 per 
cent, thinks public education is for the 
purpose of correcting social evils such as 
crime, unemployment, poverty, divorce, 
and the like. Only 7.2 per cent of Ken- 
tuckians think the main purpose of public 
education is to discipline the mind by 
giving it exercise. A mere 3.9 per cent 
think the main purpose of public education 
is to give boys and girls the necessary 
training and fitting them into paying 
positions, and an approximately equal 
number, 3.3 per cent, are agreed that the 
main purpose of schools and colleges is to 
spread more speedily among the people 
newly discovered facts. Approximately 
one of our citizens out of every hundred, 1.1 
per cent, thinks the main function of 
public education is to enable our people to 
achieve soul salvation. None of the fresh- 
men who answered the questionnaire 
believes in the passive conception that 
education, much like the church is one of 
the institutions one finds in his world, he 
did not have anything to do with its 
establishment, he cannot abolish it, no 
apparent harm came to him because of 
having attended school, therefore he con- 
sidersit O. K. tosend his children to school. 
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In contrast with the views of the younger 
citizens themselves as revealed in the 
judgments just reported, the question- 
naire sought to discover the views of the 
older citizens by the query, ‘‘Which of the 
nine conceptions would the average father 
and mother in Kentucky advocate?”’ 


The most frequent answer, given by 30.8 
per cent of the freshmen, was the passive 
conception that public education, much 
like the church, is one of the institutions 
one finds in his world, etc. This conception 
was ranked first by the freshmen on the 
basis of their own judgments fewer times 
than any other conception. Approxi- 
mately one out of every three, 30.3 per 
cent, says the average parent believes 
public education exists for the purpose of 
giving boys and girls the necessary training 
and fitting them into paying positions. 
As many as 12.8 per cent say the average 
parent thinks schools are for the purpose 
of correcting social evils. An equal number, 
12.8 per cent, think parents believe educa- 
tion is for the purpose of making good 


citizens out of people. About one fresh- 
man out of twelve, 8.5 per cent, says 
parents think education exists to enable 
one to get the most out of life. Only 1.6 
per cent say parents think public education 
is for the purpose of disseminating among 
the people newly discovered facts. An 
equal number, 1.6 per cent, say parents 
advocate the theory that education is for 
the purpose of disciplining the mind. A 
mere .9 per cent say parents think public 
education is to enable one to achieve soul 
salvation, and an even fewer number of 
the freshmen, .5 per cent, think parents 
believe public education is for the purpose 
of increasing the efficiency of our demo- 
cratic form of government. It is inter- 
esting to note that this last named concep- 
tion is the one most frequently ranked first 
by the freshmen when they were asked to 
rank them on the basis of their own 
judgment. A rather sharp cleavage un- 
doubtedly exists between the views of the 
older and younger members of our society 
regarding the meaning of public education. 


TABLE I 
PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 








PROBLEMS 
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1. Boards of education are uneducated, lack vision, 


and are generally opposed to change, this is a gen- 
eral statement. Of course there are numerous ex- 
WRN S ocala Be seein cin eer Sioa etota Oa rerart arssncen 
How to organize the school so that a pupil may 
advance through the grades at a rate of speed in 
keeping with his ability to grow and master the 
BUD Sis yore iter vence keig.s Ciera remotely ete 
The problem of providing a diversified curriculum 
in a small rural high school. At present the curri- 
cula of these schools is college preparatory in type. 
Necessarily the child who attends a school of this 
kind and never goes to college gets an unfair deal, 
since his school courses have not prepared him for 
GUAGE ccs folios Ss ene nea wenn ty eis tases 
The problem of how to give the rural child as good 
an education as the town or city child 
The problem of raising the teaching profession to the 
level of medicine, law, engineering, or the ministry. 
Plenty evidence exists to indicate that this problem 
POLST Lo aa ee ee rene aee ree e em R mnt ee 
The problem of what to teach. The enormous 
cost of schools has recently caused a re-evaluation 
of the subjects taught in them. No one can say 
what subjects will ‘‘win out’? when the present 
work of curriculum reorganization is completed... .. 
The problem of fitting the school to the needs of the 
children found near the upper and lower limits of the 
intelligence range. More effort in the past has 
been given to the adjustment of the dull pupil, yet 





the problem of the dull pupil is unsolved... . 


Per Cent of Freshmen 
Ranking Problem Highest 
and Lowest Average Rank 

Highest | Lowest 

20.6 17.4 3.8 
| 

18.8 | 15.5 3.8 
625 18.9 4.6 
18.4 oN Sez 
10.9 20:2 4.4 
11.4 15.6 4.3 
13.6 9.8 4.0 
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YOU MAY HAVE FREE 


Our Correspondence Course for Teachers, 


based on the Graves Handwriting, now in use in Kentucky. The course continues 
throughout the vacation months. Other Kentucky teachers have enrolled. Why 
not YOU? 


A Sample of Our Keep-Neat Paper Holder; 


A practical and scientific device for promoting and encouraging pupils’ improvement 
in handwriting. 


Write us for these helps. They will be sent promptly. 


W. S. BENSON & CO., Publishers 





AUSTIN, TEXAS 











TABLE II 
CONCEPTIONS OF THE PURPOSE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 











CONCEPTIONS 


Per Cent of Freshmen 
Ranking Conceptions 
Highest and Lowest 





Highest 


Lowest 


Average Rank 





A public system of education, by raising the general 
level of intelligence, will increase the efficiency of 


our democratic form of government................ 


Public education, much like the church, is one of the 
institutions one finds in his world, he did not have 
anything to do with its establishment, he cannot 
abolish it, no apparent harm came to him because of 
having attended school, therefore he considers it 
O. K. to send his children to school............... 
By getting an education one may get the most out of 
life, e. g., an educated man may get as much out of 
twenty years of existence as an uneducated man 
PAMEMIE MNES coi las oe cules kina wees cu eowos 
Schools and colleges are for the purpose of dissem- 
inating more speedily among the people newly dis- 


NGIIA MG@UNETIIRTICU AGING: |. o 5 5 ivise oss ss ss ace oc ie 


Schools are for the purpose of correcting social evils, 
e. g., crime, unemployment, divorce, and;the like 
are problems to be solved by public education— 
What cmanen ate TAUpTE.. . o.oo ces aeees 
Public education is for the purpose of giving boys 
and girls the necessary training and fitting them 


RUE MUR UMNM HEU MMN MONS 5 660 cross cond wc d wp whim. w oS 


The purpose of public education is to make good 
citizens out of people. For example, one should 
be taught to so conduct his personal affairs that the 
group of individuals to which he belongs—not 
necessarily himself—may achieve the greatest 


TS ERS SR eA te ner ee ea ee: 


The purpose of public education is to discipline the 
mind. The mind, like the body, increases in 
strength by exercise, and schools are necessary to 


RO UMN RENNIE S66 bic oo uae Sing aan See ee wee 


One should be educated in order to achieve soul 
OP > | SRS i ae Stes er Ree, ae 
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In the main the picture portrayed by the foregoing data of what is in the minds of 
our people regarding education, although scrappy and possibly with many inaccuracies, 
is altogether encouraging. 
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NOTES ON THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association met in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 22nd 
to 27th. The meetings were attended by 
more than 15,000 men and women inter- 
ested in the education of America’s boys 
and girls. Atlantic City’s $11,000,000 
auditorium provided spacious rooms for 
general sessions, sectional meetings and 
exhibits. 

Kentucky sent a large number of super- 
intendents and college teachers of educa- 
tion to this meeting. All of the Teachers 
Colleges and the University had delegates 
in attendance and many of the cities and 


counties sent their superintendents. It is 
America’s most important educational 
gathering and Kentucky should send 


larger numbers to this meeting each year. 


Although the general sessions did not 
begin until February 22nd, five important 
organizations were holding meetings in 
Atlantic City the three days preceding; 
namely, the National Association of Deans 
of Women, National Association of Place- 
ment and Personnel Officers, National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges and 
Heads of Departments of Education in 
Land Grant Colleges. 

Honorable William John Cooper, Com- 
missioner of Education, in speaking before 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges said “‘the day when the United 
States will be controlled by a sixth grade 
electorate is just about over. More than 
50 per cent of the eligible age group are in 
high school and about 11 per cent of the 
eligible age group are in college.” 


Deans of women heard Miss Nellie Lee 
Holt, director of religious education at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, urge 
the establishment of a sponsor of social 
activities in schools and colleges. 

“The primary purpose of a sponsor of 
social activities, such as I suggest, would 
be to integrate in a practical form which 
can be demonstrated in everyday life such 
things as the sportsmanship quality of 








TO 


TOURIST 


THIRD CABIN 


HOUSANDS are making the trip 

every year, because they need a 
change of environmentand at thesame 
time they want to improve or perfect 
their teaching equipment—in a truly 
delightful way. 

Your companions on the voyage 
will be representatives from other ed- 
ucational institutions—clergymen, 
business and professional people. 
They have all found in the color, 
gaiety, movement and vitality of Tour- 
ist Third Cabin travel a wholly new 
and glorious adventure—plus amaz- 
ing low cost. 

From New York, Boston and Mon- 
treal to principal European ports. 
Choice of such steamers as Majestic, 
world’s largest ship; Belgenland, fa- 
mous world cruiser; the superb new 
Britannic, world’s largest Cabin ship; 
Doric, and many others including — 

Tourist Ships de luxe 
S. S. Pennland and S. S. Westernland 
carrying TOURIST Third Cabin as the 
highest class on board in former Cabin 
accommodations. S. S. Minnekahda, 
carrying TOURIST Third Cabin ex- 
clusively. The ships of democracy. 


$105 (up) 
one way 


$185 (up) 
round 
trip 


1000 Huron Road 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Authorized Agents Everywhere 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 
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athletics, the ethics and learning of the 
classroom and such religious training as 
may properly be given in a public school. 
Naturally a program of the kind must 
provide experience in social convention. 
Such undertakings must be accomplished 
without detracting from the routine of 
study and athletics. We, as a people, are 
too busy to have social events just for 
social purposes. We mix our social con- 
tacts with other activities.” 


“Social contacts are not alone pink teas 
and receiving lines,’’ Miss Holt continued. 
“They are the contacts you make whenever 
you meet your fellow men, whether it be 
in street cars, in taxicabs, in the shop or 
home. It is well for people to learn to 
make such contacts affably and with grace 
and with full regard for the rights of 
others.” 


“We are becoming a nation of under- 
educated experts,” said Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. “We know a small 
section of life but we do not comprehend 
and understand the. whole of life.’ 


“All education ought to individualize 
men on the one hand, socialize them on the 
other, and make possible the proper 
contacts between man and man. 

“To discipline life without destroying 
its energies, to refine the impulses of life 
without enervating them, to create the 
union between life’s highest rational and 
its highest ultra-rational forces, that seems 
to me the most challenging of all the prob- 
lems which face those of us who are guiding 
each new generation.” 


’ 


“Life is idealistic,’’ said Superintendent 
Frank Cody, President of the Department 
of Superintendence, in his opening address. 

“Education must aim high. The ulti- 
mate ideal of true education is to develop 
character, to lure young people on to the 
highest and strongest spiritual grounds, 
to keep ever before them the loftiest, most 
challenging conceptions of human worth, 
and above all to elevate their own estimate 
of their individual worth and possibilities. 
Education that has failed to do this has 
lost its own soul.” 

“Six conditions are essential to the 
development of an integrated and socially 


effective secondary school curriculum,” 
said Jesse H. Newlon of Teachers College. 


“1. The entire period of secondary 
education should be treated as a unit. 
This would mean the inclusion of the junior 
college as a permanent feature. 


“2. Each administrative unit should 
embrace as many grades as possible. The 
short unit of two or three grades has proved 
unsatisfactory. 


“3. Every barrier that prevents the 
adaptation of a program of education to the 
needs of the individual should be torn away. 
No pupil should ever be compelled to study 
a subject merely to meet an arbitrary 
requirement. 

“4, A thorough-going reconstruction 
of the secondary school curriculum with a 
view of adapting it to the conditions of 
modern life is fundamental to integration. 

“5. A resynthesis of subject-matter for 
purposes of teaching is one of the greatest 
needs. The psychological should take 
precedence over the logical in teaching. 

“6. A more effective program and tech- 
nique of guidance is essential. Informed 
guidance must be substituted for arbitrary 
requirements. 


“T cannot refrain from pointing out that 
the greatest need in American secondary 
education is for restatement of the function 
of the secondary school. We have no 
adequate theory of the secondary school.”’ 


In the opinion of Frank L. Wright of 
Washington University, ‘“‘the most impor- 
tant responsibility of any superintendent 
is training teachers in service. This train- 
ing may be done by (1) activities intended 
to enlist the co-operation of the entire staff, 
such as those which center in the curricu- 
lum, involving materials, methods, objec- 
tives and measurement, lesson planning, 
and provision for creative work; (2) those 
plans of improvement which are appro- 
priate to use with groups, such as attention 
to the teaching of any one subject, demon- 
stration lessons and teachers’ meetings, 
and (3) the more personal methods to be 
used with the individual teacher. Some of 
the most common of these are: (a) class- 
room visitations, (b) taking charge of the 
class, and (c) conference in planning a 
lesson or on the technique, following the 
visit.” 
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CLEVELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks: June 23--August 1, 1930 


For teachers, supervisors, administrators and academic students 
Standard university courses, graduate and undergraduate 


Some special features: 


Observation and demonstration in a A Nature Guide School and Camp for 
public elementary school in regular teachers of elementary science. 
session. 

A Reading Clinic. A School of Library Science. 

Soe eeene for kindergarten-primary A Music School, University Chorus, 

— Northeastern Ohio High School Orches- 

A French House and a German House tra and Band Demonstration Classes. 
with observation classes where French 
and German only are spoken. Recreation in a delightful city. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 
Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland: The Vacation City—Cool, Clean and Comfortable’ 




















GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
for TEACHERS 


A GRADUATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, EMPHASIZING 
SENIOR COLLEGE AND GRADUATE WORK 


—CALENDAR— 

First Term: March 20 - April 29 
Second Term: April 30 - June 6 
First Term: June 9 - July 18 
Second Term: July 20 - August 27 


Spring Quarter, 1930 { 


Summer Quarter, 930 


By entering at the beginning of the second term of the Spring Quarter, April 30th, and remain- 
ing through the Summer Quarter, a semester’s work may be completed. 


The resources of the college are devoted to the higher training of teachers. Its function 
is to give the most thorough equipment possible to the leaders in all 
phases of public education in the Nation. 


Write the Recorder for Catalog 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM, HENDERSON, KENTUCKY. HARRY E, BOYLE & CO., SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTS, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


If your Board of Education is contemplating pont, a school building and you desire to know how 


it can be financed without a Bond Issue or planne ) 
pleased to confer with you at the Brown Hotel anytime during the K. E. A. Write us for an advance 
appointment. We welcome your building and financing problems, 








to suit your needs, A. G. Bacon will be 














A CONFERENCE OF SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


During the week of April 28th to May 
2nd, there will be held a Conference of 
school board members and executives, 
superintendents of schools, county super- 
intendents, state superintendents, members 
of state departments, principals, secretaries 
and treasurers of boards of education on 
the campus of George Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee. 


The work of the Conference will be con- 
fined to discussions of administrative 
problems affecting the work of the public 
schools. Among those to be discussed are 
the following: Problems of relationship 
and personnel; problems of school housing; 
problems of school finance and problems 
relating to equipment and supplies. 


In addition to members of the regular 
faculty of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, prominent specialists in school 
administration have been secured for the 
week. Among those secured are Dr. Jesse 
H. Newlon, director of Lincoln School, 
and formerly superintendent of schools of 


Denver; State Superintendent T. H. Harris 
of Louisiana; State Superintendent C. M. 
Hirst of Arkansas; Superintendent E. E. 
Oberholtzer of Houston; Mr. W. S. Deffen- 
baugh, specialist in city school administra- 
tion, United States Office of Education; 
Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan of the National 
Education Association ; Superintendent P. J. 
Hollis of the Parker District, Greenville, 
South Carolina; Mr. Lee Barr, assistant 
commissioner of supplies, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri; Mr. S. D. 
Shankland, secretary department of sup- 
erintendence, National Education Associa- 
tion; Mr. H. F. Srygley, superintendent of 
schools, North Carolina, and others. 


The Conference is being sponsored by 
George Peabody College for Teachers in an 
effort to render a practical service to the 
public schools. There will be no tuition 
or service charge to those in attendance. 


Large delegations are expected from 
each of the Southern states. 





A friend is one who walks in when the 
rest of the world walks out.—Exchange. 
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The 
Christian Science 


MONITOR 


Y OUR copy of this 


wholesome, readable, up-to-~ 
the-minute daily newspaper 


for the home is awaiting you 


at our K. E. A. Boothe 


Cc 











ASHEVILLE NORMAL 


AND 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A Teachers College Since 1927 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Thirteenth Session—June 11-July 24, 1930 

The Asheville Normal, and Teachers College 
since 1927, is a standard, four-year teachers col- 
lege, holding membership in the North Carolina 
College Conference. 

A great cosmopolitan summer school, located 
2,250 feet above the sea, surrounded by 60 peaks 
6,000 feet high, in the midst of the most restful, 
satisfying, and inspiring natural scenery in 
America. 

Faculty of sixty- ‘five from Harvard, Columbia, 
Florida, North Carolina, Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
Duke, Drake, and other universities and teachers 
colleges. , 

Two hundred courses for kindergarten, 
primary, grammar grade, and high school teach- 
ers, music teachers, athletic coaches, physical 
directors, supervisors, principals and high school 
librarians. 

Tuition, room and board in dormitories, is 
$60 for six weeks. Rooms may be reserved now 
by forwarding $5 of this amount. Board in 
private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. 
Tuition $12. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for 
four months. 

Write now for complete catalog. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
Asheville, North Carolina 




















GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


By Jones and Bertschi 
A new and scientific text that 
gives pupils of Junior High School 
age an understanding of the prin- 
ciples of business, its customs and 
practices. 


An exploratory course corresponding to 
the required courses in General Science 
and General Mathematics. 

The text is accompanied by a series of 
most interesting projects for each unit of 
the text. These projects bring the pupil 
into actual contact with those business 
activities that enter into the daily life of 
every citizen regardless of his calling. 


Instead of training the pupil for various clerical 
jobs, which he may or may not fill, “General Busi- 
ness Science” gives him a knowledge of modern 
business functions and services so that he may 
know how to conduct his affairs in a business-like 
manner, 

576 pages; full vellum, de luxe binding; pro- 
fusely illustrated ; complete index and glossary of 
business terms. 


See this new book at the Gregg Exhibit, Booth]No. 63 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London 








WANTED! 


Teachers 
for Vacation Work 
this Summer 


TIME FLIES. Benjamin Franklin 
says: “‘Time is the stuff life is made 
of.”” What are you going to do with 
your time this summer? 
As a teacher we offer you employ- 
ment this summer in a kind of work 
which utilizes your past experience 
and offers you a greater earning pow- 
er than you could get from any other 
type of employment. Teachers with 
Normal School or College training 
who are interested in exchanging 
their usual profitless leisure for a 
vacation of business experience and 
additional income will find our posi- 
tion suitable. 
Please give full information as to 
age, education, teaching experience 
and date your school closes. 
Address 
THE CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO. 
419 National Exchange Bank Bldg. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 














Book Reviews 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN, By 
Gray, Mason D., D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York, 1929. 

This book contains ten chapters, each 
of which deals with special problems 
involved in the teaching of Latin. The 
principal topics discussed are as follows: 
The status of Latin, the objectives, the 
content and methods. The major part 
of the book has been covered by the work 
of the Classical League in the General 
Report of the Classical Investigation, 
Part I. The two special contributions are 
the suggestions for the attainment of the 
objectives agreed upon, and the General 
Bibliography for teachers. 


STANDARD TESTS, By CHARLES 
RUSSELL. Published by Ginn and Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, 1930; 516 pages. 
Price $2.00. 

This book is unusually practical and 
valuable for student teachers, and for 
practicing teachers who wish to understand 
the theories and technics of testing. The 
organization of the book is simple; it 
begins with the development of measure- 
ment, continues with the forms of tests, 
the measures used and the means of de- 
riving them, and ends with a broad discus- 
sion of uses. The steps described are 
cumulative, and therefore the book can be 
put to use while it is being studied. Uses 
of the results of testing are sharply defined, 
and procedures for gaining the greatest 
value from the work and of reducing the 
drudgery to a minimum are carefully 
worked out. Every forward-looking, up- 
to-date teacher should own this book. 


' THE DEEPER MEANING OF PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION, By EuGeN Mart- 
THIAS. Published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York, 1929; 88 pages. 

‘This little volume was written by Dr. 
Matthias who is professor of the Biology 
of Physical Education at the University of 
Munich. It was translated by Carl L. 
Schrader, state supervisor of physical 
education of Massachusetts. It is an 
excellent volume and should be read widely 
in America. 


EDUCATIONAL BIOLOGY, By 
WILLIAM Lewis ECKINBERRY. Published 
by Ginn and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
1930; 549 pages. Price $2.48. 


Prospective teachers and teachers in 
service will find this new book an intro- 
duction to and a background for teaching 
such courses as hygiene, nature study, 
physical education, psychology, sociology, 
and child study. It gives the general 
principles necessary to understand and cope 
with problems of behavior, presenting the 
physiological point of view rather than the 
anatomical. Bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter and abundant illustrations 
add to the value which this text will have 
for teachers and pupils. 


WRITING AND SPELLING, By 
NorMAN H. HA. Published by Hall and 
McCreary Company, 1927; 48 pages. 
Price $0.20. 


The purpose of this little book is to serve 
as a simple introduction to writing and 
spelling. It is intended to precede the 
formal study of these subjects. The lessons 
in this book are really seat work. The 
illustrations are attractive and the material 
within reach of the beginning child. 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES OF 
PHYSICAL ACTIVITY, By FREDERICK 
RAND RoceErs. Published by A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York, 1929; 96 pages. 


This little volume discusses the objectives 
of physical education in an interesting and 
helpful way. Mr. Rogers starts with the 
philosophy of physical activity and closes 
with a series of charts and diagrams showing 
the part that physical activity plays in 
recreation, health and study. 


VERY EASY FRENCH READER, By 


F. E. Nurse. Published by Ginn and 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1930; 177 
pages. Price $0.88. 


A book of appealing stories from many 
languages retold in easy, idiomatic French. 
The stories include anecdotes of famous 
men and places, folk tales, and lively 
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OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder, Mentor, Ky. 


will occupy 


BOOTH 14, EXHIBIT HALL, DURING SESSION OF K. E. A. 














9 45th Year. In the past decade this 

A L B E Rg T TEAC H ERS AGE NCY agency a he ape ay omog = 

MC thousands of teachers in the Dest FPub- 

25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO lic and Normal Schools. Also for many 
Superintendents. High class clientage. Booklet with valuable information Free. 

535 Fifth Ave. 721 Riverside 207 E. Williams 

NEW YORK CITY SPOKANE, WASH. WICHITA, KAN. 











IT’S A GOOD THING TO BE ENROLLED WITH A MEMBER OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to N. A. T. A., 179 Whitehall St., Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., Boston; 64 E. Jackson, 
Chicago; 54S. Main St., Salt Lake City; 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 

















in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320.N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M9° 


; TEACHERS a ae Graduates only, except 
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URING the K. E. A. we shall be glad to have our school friends visit 

our booth No. 67 in the exhibit hall. Our office force at 1471-1475 

Starks Building will also be glad to serve you at any time. We are look- 
ing forward with pleasure to this opportunity of meeting our friends. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Louisville - - Kentucky 


10)». ciel w) 
xCry yO 




















TEACHERS WANTED 


Good positions for good teachers always available 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


BOWLING GREEN, KY., 724 13th St. 
J. S. JACKSON, Mgr. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 835 Dixie Terminal Bidg. 
VIRGIL B. SCOTT, Mgr. 


Other Offices: Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Northampton, Mass.; New Haven, Conn.; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Jacksonville, Fla.; ; Washington, D. c. 
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incidents of modern times all imbued 
with an air of whimsey and humor. It 
is a book that will delight first-year 
students and at the same time drill them 
in the essential points of grammar and 
idioms. The latter are particularly well 
chosen and are presented both in the text 
and in separate lists for study. Direct- 
method exercises together with exercises 
in translation, a French-English and Eng- 
lish-French vocabulary, and pleasing illus- 
trations make this a very useful volume. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN CHEM - 
ISTRY, By Eart R. GLENN AND Louis E. 
WELTON. Published by World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, New York, 1930. 


These tests have been prepared to im- 
prove the teaching and learning of chemis- 
try in high school and colleges. They 
provide information about student achieve- 
ment on which to base instructional prac- 
tices. They are diagnostic and remedial. 
The tests are easily administered, easily 
scored, and stimulate interest in achieve- 
ment. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND 
THEIR OLD WORLD ANCESTORS, By 
GRACE VOLLINTINE. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1930; 
576 pages. Price $1.24. 


This new addition to the Tryon and 
Lingley History series, to precede Tryon 
and Lingley’s the American People and 
Nation, is not a condensed account of 
Old World history. Itisinstead a selection 
of topics arranged in an unbroken narra- 
tive which begins with the migrations of 
primitive tribes in the Old World and ends 
with the spread of population over the 
American continent. 


READ AND DO, By Maup C. Stus- 
BINS. Published by Hall and McCreary 
Company, Chicago. Price $0.20. 


This little book is planned for beginners 
in reading. It provides a number of 
interesting things to do. The instructions 
are in words that the first grade child can 
easily read. It will keep children busy 


and happy doing pleasant things. 


CHANGING CIVILIZATION IN THE 
MODERN WORLD, By Harotp Ruca. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1930; 633 pages. Price $1.96. 


This second book in the Rugg Social 
Science Course for upper grammar grades 
and junior high school is like the first book, 
“Introduction to American Civilization” 
based on material which has been exten- 
sively tried out in pamphlet form. In the 
first book the pupil has studied life in the 
United States with the object of equipping 
himself better to understand present-day 
problems. Here, in the second book, he 
studies life in ten leading industrial and 
agricultural countries. The arrangement 
of the text follows the unit plan. The 
frequent use of dramatic episodes, and the 
abundance of interesting pictorial matter 
make it a book that pupils will find most 
interesting. This book is accompanied by 
a pupil’s work book of activities and a 
teacher’s guide. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN PHYS- 
ICS, By Eart R. GLENN AND ELLSworTH 
S. OspouRN. Published by World Book 
Company, Yonkers, New York, 1930. 


These tests have been prepared to im- 
prove the teaching and learning of physics 
in high school and colleges. They provide 
information about student achievement 
on which to base instructional practices. 
They are diagnostic, and remedial. The 
tests are easily administered, easily scored 
and stimulate interest in achievement. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL, By WaL.TER S. 
MONROE AND OscAR F. WEBER; published 
by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, 
New York, 1928; 511 pages. Price $2.50. 


This book is designed for the course 
usually designated as ‘‘High School Prin- 
ciples’ or “‘The Principles of Secondary 
Education.” It is primarily an objective 
study of the high school, its history and 
development, its curriculum, its organiza- 
tion, and administrative problems. Each 
high school subject is discussed separately. 
It is a worthy contribution to the field of 
secondary education. 
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Choose the Northwest Wonderland for this year’s vacation. Go with a 
happy group of fellow travelers—free from worry and care. Escorted, 
all-expense tours—one payment—cover all costs including the best of 
service— accommodations, transportation, sleeping car,steamer,meals, 


hotels, sightseeing and courteous guides to look after 
all travel details. Just like a big house party vacation, 


Special train every Sunday this Summer, over the 
wondrous trail of the new Olympian, only transcon- 
tinental roller bearing train. Electrified 656 miles— 
longest continuous electrified ride in the world; open 


— 


observation cars in summertime. ——~ 4 


Costs? Surprisingly moderate! Well within your 


Special train 
every 


Sunday 


14 day tour, just like a 
big house party, 
$250 and up 
(from Chicago) 


Includes Dells of the Wisconsin 
River, Twin Cities, Wakpala, S. D.: 
Butte, Mont.; Tacoma, Wash.: Big 
Trees, Columbia River Highway, 
Longview, Wash.; Seattle, world 
port, glacier-clad Rainier, Puget 
Sound cruise to old-English Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, Canadian 
Rockies. Extension to Yellowstone 
via new Gallatin Gateway and to 
Alaska. 








Escorted 
All-Expense 
Tour Parties 

or Independent 
Travel 

















Booklet 
ae!!! 









For “Vacation Suggestions”’ write any 
of these Travel Bureaus: 





means. Note the marvelous 14-day 
tour of the enchanted Pacific North- 
west for as little as $250 (from 
Chicago). Other tours 10 days to 3 
weeks, $145 and up from Chicago. 


Write us for vacation tour suggestions 
—independent travel, if you prefer. 


Oe Mi ILWAUKEE 


Scenically Supreme ROA 
' Electrified over the Rockies tothe = 





Chicago ..... . . 50S, Clark St. 
Atlanta ..... . 717 Healey Bidg. 
Boston... . . 552Old South Bldg. 
WGGGIO « « « «« 206 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. 
Cincinnati. . 204 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Cleveland. . . . 937 Union Trust Bldg. 
Des Moines . . . 501 Locust St. 
Detroit... * 806 Transportation Bldg. 
Indianapolis 717 waren Bank Bldg. 
Kansas City. . . - 817 Walnut St. 
Milwaukee «. . .. . 405 E. Water St. 
Minneapolis. ... .- 45 S. Seventh St. 
New York . . 547 Fifth Ave. at 45th St. 
Omaha 1611 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, 404Fidelity oe Trust Bidg. 
Pittsburgh . . 1 Park Bldg. 
SE raat « & © «36.4% 365 Robert St 


St.Louis . ; ; 2003 Reilway Exchargr 
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Mimeographs 





Royal Portable Typewriters 
Louden Playground Equipment 


See our exhibit, Booths Nos. 24, 25, 26 


Kentucky Education Association Exhibition 
APRIL 16-19 


CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO., 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS BLDG., LOUISVILLE 











KENTUCKY’S SON 


If the “Bluegrass”? State had accom- 
plished nothing more than giving Abraham 
Lincoln to the nation, aye to the world, 
she would be justified in shining like a rare 
jewel among her forty-seven sisters; but that 
great State has given many men—heroes 
statesmen, men of science and letters—who, 
although they may not have achieved the 
greatness of the Civil War president, have 
added rich measures of constructive service 
to the glorious completeness of this country. 


Kentucky, long regarded as the State of 
chivalric men and fair women—a red- 
blooded and virile commonwealth—was 
indeed the logical locale for the advent of 
that kindly man whose one hundred and 
twenty-first birth anniversary was observed 
last month. Mr. Lincoln’s life, filled as it 
was with hardship and uphill struggle, 
surely called for a maximum of determina- 
tion, grit and courage—those typical 
American qualities that have in so many 
instances of our nation’s history character- 
ized the sons and daughters of Kentucky. 


His was a mission that would have com- 
pletely overwhelmed most men of that day 


or the present time, for it demanded not 
only the absolute consecration of a life, but 
more, it required a man well grounded in all 
the noble attributes of nature—a man 
physically and mentally, not to say 
spiritually, qualified to assay the gigantic 
problems arising in those dark days of 1861 
to 1865. 

The Emancipator’s reliance upon the 
Infinite, his honesty and sincerity, his 
determination to win, not for personal glory 
but for the well-being of a nation, all these 
principles guided his hand as he piloted the 
Ship of State through the dark, tempestuous 
waters of civil strife. 


In the nation’s capital there stands a 
magnificent Grecian temple erected in 
Potomac Park as a memorial to Abraham 
Lincoln. On February 12th last, repre- 
sentatives of nineteen patriotic organiza- 
tions in the District of Columbia gathered 
at this shrine and were addressed by Rear 
Admiral Billard, Commander of the United 
States Coast Guard, as follows: 


“There is something in the human 


heart that craves a personality to represent 
and to embody its highest ideals. In 
Lincoln we have the personality that 
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typifies true patriotism and love of America. 
He is the focal point where centers true 
patriotism in the highest sense of that 
sometimes misused word, and from which 
radiates that inspiration of which we must 
all drink deeply if we are to be true citizens 
and earnest upholders of American institu- 
tions that he would have us be. 


“Tt is not for me to presume to laud the 
character, leadership and accomplishments 
of Abraham Lincoln. He is one of those 
mighty men whose stature looms ever large 
with the passing years. History’s great 
beam of light, that fell close upon Abraham 
Lincoln during his lifetime, now, shooting 
out through the years, is constantly expand- 
ing his figure in the heavens. Men who 
have played big parts in the drama of life, 
long after their deaths are either lifted up 
high above the streams of time or are sunk 
into oblivion within its depths. 


“The whole world knows that the sweep 
of the years has carried Abraham Lincoln to 
the highest mountain tops of eternal fame. 
How is it possible to add by words to the 
memory of a man who saved, in its time of 
peril, the greatest nation in recorded 
history, who struck the shackles of slavery 
from millions of human beings, and whose 
life epitomizes patience, self-abnegation, 
gentleness and love of his fellow man?” 


The United States Senate joined in 
tribute to Mr. Lincoln, and Senator Reed 
Smoot of Utah made an eloquent address 
from which the following statement is 
taken: ‘‘Lincoln loved the whole Union, 
not a part of it; he loved the whole people, 
not a part of them. In this same spirit, 
let us join to solve our problems.” 


In the House of Representatives, Rev. 
J. Shera Montgomery, Chaplain of that 
body, in his invocation said: ‘We thank 
Thee for the great men who are heritage 
of our land. Today a peerless soul sits at 
the fireside of our country’s heart. He 
never spoke to widen the chasm, but always 
to heal the breach.” 


Pages could be written !audatory of the 
Kentuckian, but we feel we can be guided 
by the apt statement of Admiral Billard: 
‘How is it possible to add by words’’—to 
the hallowed memory of ‘‘Honest Abe’’? 
—Supreme Council Bulletin March 1930. 





LIBRARY BOOKS 


Suitable for Every Purpose 


FICTION, EDUCATION, REFERENCE 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Submit your list. We will assemble, ship and 
bill under one invoice. 
Prompt delivery at reasonable prices. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Literature 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE K. E. A. 


THE GEORGE E. DUM CO. 
36 East 5th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


on Request. 











Nazareth College 


851 South Fourth Avenue 
Louisville, Kentucky 


An Accredited Residential and Day College for the 
Higher Education of Women. 

Conducted by the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth. 

Accredited Standard College by Kentucky State De- 
partment of Education, Membership in the Association 
of Kentucky Colleges and Universities, Membership in 
the Association of American Colleges, etc. 


Summer Session (six weeks) Begins Tuesday, June 24, 1930 
Bulletin and registration card furnished on applicae 


tion. 


Apply to the Dean 
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Standardizing Business Schools 


300 of the leading private business training 
schools of America have E 
and accredited by this Association. Accreditment 
in the private school field means as much as in the 
ublic school field, and teachers should have at 
hand a list of such schools before making recom: 
mendations to their graduates 
For booklets address 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL 
ScHOOLS wow 





Cie en 


Bificient School Jamestown, N. Y. Des Moines, Ia. Sllicient School 
It pays to attend a school accredited by the N. A. A. C. S. 


een inspected, evaluated, 


1917 Mallers Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS TheBmblem 








—— | 











—_— —s Window Shades 





Patented 








Easy operation—long 
life—correct ventilation— 
the control of light to pre- 
vent glare—these features 
make the quarter century 
tested Draper Window 
Shades specially adaptable 
for schools—and preferred 
by school boards every- 
where. For illustrated 
catalog address Dept. K. 

Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 

Dept. K, Spiceland, Ind. 

Distributed by the Central Schee! 

Supply Co., Louisville, Ky. 




















TOUR EUROPE 


under the auspices of the 


UNIVERSITIES OF BELGIUM 
aED STAR LINE SAILING FROM NEW YORK 


June 21 - «= = « §. S. Westernland 
28 « =@ «@ o@ s. S. Belgenland 
July 3 S. S. Pennland 


WHITE STAR LINE CANADIAN SERVICE SAILING FROM 
MONTREAL 


June 21 - «= «= «= S§S.S. Albertic 
An unparalleled offer—40 DAYS FOR $250 
60 DAYS, INCLUDING OCEAN VOYAGE, $415 
—PROMOTIONAL CREDITS— 
Send for Folder 


THE EARL B. HUBBELL CO. 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











—---__ 
EUROPE 


England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Germany 


38 Days—$500.00 


Sailing every week, April to August 


Cosmopolitan Travel Service 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 115 Dixie Terminal Arcade 
CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, O. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN CAMP 


at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
June 30 to August 2, 1930 








Courses in Physical Education 


under the direction of EMIL RATH 
Write for illustrated program 


Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union 
417 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to railroads, shops, theatres, etc. Presentation 
of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 





Have You Planned 
Your Vacation? 


June 15—June 30—$45.00 


Bus tour of 2,100 miles, including Larne ye anny 
Antietam, Gettysburg, Harrisburg, Painted Post, 
Niagara Falls, Cleveland and Dayton. 


July 2—July 23—$77.50 
Bus tour of 3,156 miles, including Washington, 
Gettysburg, Antietam, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Atlantic City, New York, Boston, Adirondack 
Mountains, Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls. 


July 27—Aug. 10—$174.50 


Railroad tour of the west, traveling in special 
Pullman, includes St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Manitou, Continental Divide, 
Salt Lake City, Yellowstone Park, Gallatin Gate- 
way, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Dells of Wisconsin, 
Chicago. This tour covers 4,410 miles. 


Aug. 16—Aug. 30 


Bus tour same as number one in the above list. 
These tours are all personally conducted by L. A. 
Stone, who has had years of experience in con- 
ducting educational tours to various parts of the 
country. 


For additi l infor 


L. A. STONE, Director 


OAKLAND CITY COLLEGE 





address 

















Oakland City - - Indiana 
PASSION PLAY 


U R © p 5 COUNTRIES’ 
We serve the intellectual elite. Become $3 8 5 


tedwith ingtravelvalues. 
sc the result ‘cf years of specialization. ALL EXPENSES 
Cunard leadership! 10,000satishedguests. Sea and land 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet T 








UNIVERSITY 


(COLLEGE COURSES @ CREDITS) 


“s» STUDENT TOURS 


*» EUROPE 


Selected Groups \, Experienced 
Management ~, Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL inc. 
410 EAST 42“ STREET N. Y. C. J 

















La OT fo) -) EY 


Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied members in 


PH 1929, Small parties, 1st class hotels, 
6counti 1€s plenty of motor travel. Send for 


booklet of 250 tours. 
PASSION PLAY COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 


ALL 154 BoyLsTon St. BosToNn, Mass. 
EXPENSES 
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HONOR ROLL 


(Received since last Issue) 


Counties Superintendent 
ULSI SY 22-2 M. C. Hughes 
MRIs iF (css ig a era's id cote we Meena ea retaie J. R. Wall 
1 LESS ren ee eta ee me meR H. G. Watson 
eestor es eset tare 2 areas R. W. Kincaid 
i eens eee Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 
OLY CEC EA PR er J. M. McVey 
E15 RR sei mene L. H. Powell 
BORER oie to ior creo oa esa Ge Cae A. J. Creech 
ME ANACIA.. 55-6 5:4 osce-0 «6s s.0:0ig 0-0 0c 6 5 VEEBs POC OIIIOR 
“Ls; CES a J. W. Dillehay 
BNE cers tk Sac vaits So eee geri Se eo J. R. Wilson 
MBAR G6 o5:31< Jos ipselwe sicker ta sig a cfelese.cvavevesel Clay Tharp 
Cities and Towns Superintendent 
LaGrange Graded and Oldham County 

RAND SEROOE oisic7s a i04.0 416i ee alesiatsiee H. R. Kirk 
Pembroke Graded Schools.......... Chas. J. Petrie 
Okolona School, Louisville........... T. T. Knight 
Augusta Public Schools........... Neal A. Ranson 
mentucky stan, ¥.MoC. Aw... 66. E. G. Howe 
Berea Public Schools... ...........3.. Bruce Trimble 
Hindman Settlement School........... J. F. Smith 
Rectorville Schoo!, Springdale.......C. A. McCray 
Owingsville Public Schools.......... C. R. Martin 
Moreland High and Graded 

NONE fsi ss ciscGaies Sales oa eieiele Wm. F. Russell 
Madisonville City Schools......... Harper Gatton 
Bardstown City Schools... «......04 6% W. F. Hibbs 
Minerva Consolidated Schools........ E. E. Allison 
Cannel City High School............ D. S. Greene 
~~ Graded and High 

Soon eee ter mre W. H. Fraysure 
TR ee: Graded School........ Eric M. Martin 
Ashland School, Lexington......... Etta B. Coons 
Dudley School, Lexington. ...Mrs. Lena S. White 
Maxwell School, Lexington...... Eva F. Edmonds 
Jefferson Davis School, Lexington, E. E. Gotherman 
Glasgow Public Schools.......... R. A. Palmore 
Orangeburg Consolidated School, 

NIC REANE eco 30s 5 Wis in.cioisis SES E. R. Murphy 
MalMOUth  SCHOON.<.c.. <2 <siesieos saan C. W. Collins 
Hartford High School..... pease ntomeis W. C. Shultz 
Heidelberg Graded and High 

RSC HOGI Coie ots s sieve platens ess. alse Sam B. Taylor 
PEWAINE SOHOON. 30 rei oie casera Saks L. H. Robinson 
Rochester Independent Graded and 

PIP CRON. a. 5.5.0 «10: Eee R. P. Brown 
Arlington School, 

Lexington... ... Olie Masner, Acting Principal 
Lincoln School, Lexington........ Elizabeth Cloud 
Eddyville Grade School........... K. R. Cummins 
Estill County High School. ...... ..O. L. McElroy 
Lewisburg Consolidated School, 

INGrONNR ORE. 2664.60 55 8c alk W. B. Dampier 
Harrison School, Lexington........ Jean L. Smith 
Shawnee School, Louisville. ..... Julia T. Steinberg 
Trimble County High School and Bedford 

Graded SCHOO! : <<: 5. $5 d:000 ce C. A. Hollowell 
George W. Morris School, Louisville.............. 
Earlington City Schools. . 3 P. Prather 
Greenville City Schools............. H. Jaggers 
Rineyville Graded and High School, Ca P. Harper 
Louisa High School.................. H.. L., Bilis 
Henderson City Schools............. C. E. Dudley 


Nicholasville Public Schools....... H. C. Burnette 





“PRANG” 
WATER COLOR, 


Now / 
Announcing 
LUT Complete Line 
of. COCR shine 
Color Circle 
“Products 
b 





WaTER SLORS 


pr pis cole 
Vine greatly sim simplifies color 
assures accuracy. 


* me Color Circle Catalog now ready 
* WRITE TODAY * 


THE AMERICAN (jt) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES NOV 795-895 HAVES AVE.SANDUSKY O10 
STREET 

















Distinctive Stationery 
$1 200 Sheets Note Paper $1 


100 Envelopes to Match 

We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, 
having excellent writing service. Note sheets 
are 6x7 inches, with name and address 
printed in center at top; name and address 
printed on flap of envelope; choice of colors 
—blue or black. 

This low price makes it necessary that all 
remittances accompany order. Please write 
name and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 


1-N-C-O-R-P-0-R-A-T-E-D 


220 S. First St. - Louisville, Ky. 











Attractive Vacation Positions 
Open to Ambitious Teachers 


Remunerative interesting work along 
the line of Christian educa- 
tion this summer 


We invite you to visit our Booth No. 3 when in Lou- 
isville at the K. E. A. for full particulars, or write us, 
giving your age, experience, education and church 
connections. 


L. A. Pottenger, John Rudin & Co. 


Dept. 17-1018 S. Wabash 
Chicago, Ill. 











Membership of the National 
Education Association 


Count MapE DECEMBER 31, EacH YEAR 





(ee 
CAp ie eres 
CONS eee 
[SOBRDOIRONE. ... <<<... 
Sees 
District of Columbia.... 


LO Se 
et re 
SOMIRIA. .s.<<0 55000 
- lS ee 
J i eee 
Massachusetts......... 
DAMMIMOR So cle cas wick be 
Minnesota........ ke 
Mississippi............ 
METER tos 3c setae 


J 
Nevada.... 
New Hampshire....... 
New Jersey............ 
New Mexico........... 
New See 


Ops eae eee 
Pennsylvania.......... 
Rhode Island.......... 
South Carolina........ 
South Dakota......... 


@ennessee............. 


Lio ere 
Washington........... 
west Vegmis.......... 
WMO... «46-5250. 


SOO EL 
LS ee 
Porto Rico.... 

Philippine Islands. . : 
Virgin Islands......... 
LOR ae eee 























1907 | 1917 1922 1924 | 1926 1927 1928 1929 
55 64 708 1,016 1,142 1,150 1,331 1,635 
20 37 1,107 1,669 2,095 2,186 2,262 2,524 
17 33 327 442 765 810 857 876 

249 432 9,592 | 15,213 | 17,924 | 18,497 | 19,486] 20,887 
75 140 3,820 4,284 4,450 4,582 4,663 4,620 
58 102 1,319 1,770 1,986 1,997 2,051 1,893 

9 13 343 752 802 756 721 759 
47 96 595 1,949 1,449 1,432 1,370 1,276 
16 33 320 1,051 2.225 2,819 2,651 2,490 
50 74 231 459 671 645 1,909 2,713 
21 48 497 621 950 1,049 1,050 988 

420 733 7,475 8,961 9,303 | 11,253 | 11,197] 12,045 

128 207 3,137 4,437 6,439 5,315 5,902 | * 6,457 
93 185 5,944 3,536 3,313 3,342 3,342 3,218 
84 195 1,399 1,890 2,696 2,789 3,020 3,256 
60 85 431 543 1,244 1,321 1,362 1,428 
42 54 932 1,026 906 770 636 807 
32 51 2,105 1,867 1,782 1,643 1,769 1,696 
55 94 529 1,567 1,371 952 882 1,592 

332 366 | 10,696 6,197 5,415 5,646 6,340 5,191 

139 251 7,466 8,977 | 10,311 | 11,256 | 12,230 | 13.652 

145 103 2,281 2,704 3,800 5.773 7,518 5,805 
16 38 156 273 312 274 361 560 

216 512 3,234 3,176 3,186 2,973 3,219 3,287 
21 60 337 333 313 612 886 985 
71 114 2,651 2,924 2,602 2,376 2,313 2,331 

4 19 310 562 684 778 753 783 

30 38 625 557 460 431 454 337 

198 280 3,427 4,269 6,488 7,173 7,678 9,080 
13 33 384 319 286 354 430 536 

948 | 1,230 | 10,031 9,973 9,278 8,666 | 10,315 | 10,522 
23 62 323 430 634 716 854 1,066 
42 83 497 584 508 517 588 556 

349 534 8,383 9,881 | 14,587 | 16,785 | 19,490 | 23,850 
23 95 1,252 1,477 1,565 1,801 1,781 1,880 
19 154 1,041 2,288 2,877 2,816 2,794 2,770 

325 535 6,279 | 10,423 | 17,650] 18,459} 19,316 | 21,206 
32 47 215 322 474 319 371 336 
29 31 89 484 614 633 635 1,168 
40 51 785 1,066 1,188 1,198 1,288 1,269 
31 60 615 869 1,126 1,115 1,457 2,215 
48 138 1,089 2,049 3,726 4,997 3,469 3,440 
30 66 2,879 1,678 2 093 2,562 2,842 2,994 
30 40 398 432 330 417 450 370 
40 88 1,082 1,480 1,717 1,794 2,015 2,010 
68 144 3,413 3,334 5,465 6,399 5,625 4,778 
24 114 736 1,810 2,729 2,603 2,513 2,602 

160 277 3,316 3.428 3,826 4,062 4,228 4,368 
12 22 1.278 1,198 1,133 1,206 1,146 1,100 

Py (peas 93 105 163 161 161 171 

Daten paeeee 3 2 95 107 65 65 

aneay ,168 1Re7 2,506 2,593 | 2,624 2,573 

Meat) |teeatiene | 27 67 64 79 86 338 

| 519 221 | 59 83 110 117 

ee 10 123 108 105 56 11 

ne 205 | 140 164 168 203 223 199 

4,982 | 8,466 ‘iaaeiaate | 138,856 170,053 | 181,350 | 193,145 | 205,681 
| 














The next official count will be made December 31, 1930. 


goal by a little extra effort. Let every school, city and county already 100 per cent maintain its record next 


Will it be 215,000? 


We can reach that 


year and let those which have not yet reached the 100 per cent goal increase their membership by at least 


10 per cent. 
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